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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 








Notice.— With this week's ‘‘ Sprcrator ” is issued, gratis, a LITERARY 
SuPPLEMENT. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—o—— 

TE have dealt at length elsewhere with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
W mischievous specch. Here we must speak of the duty of 
Parliament and of public opinion in view of this untoward event. 
Surely they must hold that a man who without any excuse, such 
as the heat of debate, could make a speoch of this sort is not fit 
to be Prime Minister of this country. The risks run by having 
at the head of affairs a man capable of such levity, such 
irresponsibility, such recklessness, such injustice, are beyond 
endurance. Unless the House of Commons marks its condemna- 
tion of the speech, and so dismisses Mr. Lloyd George, we shall 
be in hourly peril of national shipwreck. All parties must join to 
put the vessel and her priceless cargo beyond the reach of 
Mr. Lloyd George's frantic egotism. 


The distrust which has been excited by Mr. Lloyd George’s speec h 
and by the form of Council which he proposes is deep and wide- 
spread. It is indeed not too much to say that there are few truly 
responsible men who would not feel relieved of a load of pro- 
found anxiety if the Lloyd George régime were to come to an 
end. The only obstacle, as far as we can see, to giving expression 
to this widespread feeling is the old dread of swapping horses while 
crossing the stream, coupled with the curious belief that there 
is no one to put in Mr. Lloyd George’s place. This belief, we 
venture to say, is a complete delusion. There are plenty of people 
to put in Mr. Lloyd George’s place, and a week after he had left 
office the world would be asking how it had been possible to endure 
his levity for so many months. Remember that we are not sug- 
gesting that the War Cabinet should go. Except in the case of one 
or two offices, and those outside the War Cabinet, the Ministry 
might remain substantially as it is. 


For ourselves, seeing that steadiness, justice to the soldiers, and 
determination to carry out the Allies’ war aims are the qualities 
required in a Prime Minister, we should be quite content to see 
Mr. Asquith return to power, returning, as we believe, with renewed 
vigour and unhampered by many ties which bound him before. 
tf, however, there were a general feeling that in order to stand tho 
strain a younger man must be chosen for Prime Minister, while Mr. 
Asquith should take a place without portfolio in the War Cabinet 
and devote himself to that co-operative criticism in which he 
excels, there are plenty of names which occur to one. Since the 
desiderata are both mental and physical vigour and the endurance 
and staying-power which belong to men not too advanced in age, 
we do not think we could do better than namo by way of illustra- 
tion twe mea of very different temperament who are both well 
fitted for the Premiership. One represents the new r’gime and is a 
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non-political statesman—Sir Eric Geddes, the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty. The other, Lord Robert Cecil, represents the 
old political tradition of the best kind. But though we name only 
two, there are other names worthy of the nation’s most serious con- 
sideration. In the case of neither of the men we have mentioned 
would such an indiscretion as the Paris speech be possible. 

We have dealt in our leading article, and also below in our précis 
of Parliament, with Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme for an international 
War Council with its special military advisers. We need say 
for the moment only that the text of the Memorandum and Mr. 
Lloyd George’s explanation, in which he dwelt with so much emphasis 
on the fact that the military experts wovld have no executive 
functions, do not modify our first impression of the Council scheme, 
or reduce the dangers we point out elsewhere. The essential danger 
is that the General Staffs both of Britain and of France will be short- 
circuited by the arrangements under which the Prime Ministers 
are to sit in conclave at Versailles. The same process of short- 
circuiting applies to the War Cabinets of all three countries. 

{t is useless for Mr. Lloyd George to say that the Government at 
home need not adopt the policy which he and his colleagues, under 
the advice of the now set of military experts, may propose to them. 
As a matter of fact, the Prime Minister under the new scheme would 
have it in his power to force the consent of the War Cabinet. Sup- 
pose when they objected to some scheme he said: “I warn you 
that if you do reject the scheme you will have dealt a deadly blow 
to the Alliance. Our Allies feel very strongly on the matter, and 
after hearing them I gave my consent, and though you have, of 
course, a clear right of veto, you must remember that I cannot go on 
if you exercise that veto.” In such circumstances what could the 
War Cabinet do? In the same way, if the General Staff here 
objected to the proposed military plans, Mr. Lloyd George would 
only have to say that this was because they had not sufficient know- 
ledge, and that if the General Staff here had only had the advantage 
of hearing what the Versailles experts said on the matter, 
they would see that their objections were out of date, and so on and 
so on. 

In any case it is clear that the Allied Council at Versailles would 
not only have the power but the moral right to choose between their 
two sets of military advisers and to adopt the advice which at the 
moment seemed the more palatable. It is in this conflict of powers 
and funetions that the dangers lurk. This matter of the Council is 
fraught with such tremendous risks that it is better to be perfectly 
plain-spoken, though the task is unpleasant. Why did Mr. Lloyd 
George devise the Council in that particular form which we have 
described ? He devised it because he wished to free himself from 
criticism, and, in a sense, from control in technical military matters 
on the part of the Chief of the General Staff. Mr. Lloyd George is a 
man of very strong as well as very volatile will. He does not often 
want the same thing for many days together, but while he is wanting 
a thing he is determined to have it at any costs, and to shake off the 
influence of those who cross or impede his will. 

But Mr. Lloyd George could not get rid of the control of the 
Chief of the General Staff or of the Commander-in-Chief by dismissing 
them, the right and proper way of dealing with the matter if a 
Prime Minister seriously believes that his military advisers are mis- 
managing affairs. He knew that the country would not tolerate, even 
if he himself desired it, the dismissal of the Chief of Staff and of the 
Commander-in-Chief, to whose wisdom and courage we already 
owe so much, and to which if we are steady and sensible we shall 
soon owe so much x.ore. Therefore the impediments to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s will could not be swept away directly. Accordingly, 
like the subtle and wilful politician he is, he determined to get free 
from their control by a new piece of machinery, and he devised 
what we are bound to say is one of the cleverest methods of durning 
a flank which have over been seen in the politic al world. He does 
not propose to remove his chief expert advisers, but, as the bees 
do with troublesome people in the hive, to sting thom in a way 
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which paralyses them till they can conveniently be smothered in 
honey. 


It was a great device, but if the House of Commons keeps its 
head it will tell Mr. Lloyd George that.it understands his gamo, 
and that it does not intend that he shall get absolute and supreme 
eontrol over our military policy by the ingenious expedient of 
transferring the seat of consultation from London to Versailles. 
Once more, we do not accuse Mr. Lloyd George of unworthy 
motives, though we do accuse him of dangerous methods. No 
doubt he sincerely believes that he, and he alone, can win the war, 
and therefore regards any opposition to his will as something like 
treason to the State. It is the duty of the House of Commons to 
teach him that herein he is mistaken. He and his supporters 
have apparently not yet discovered that there is no such person 
as Thomme nécessaire. 


Mr. Lloyd George and M. Painlevé, the French Premier, hurried 
to Italy last week and met Signor Orlando, the Italian Premier, at 
Rapallo. General Smuts and Sir Henry Wilson accompanied Mr. 
Lloyd George, and General Sir William Robertson and General 
Foch, who were already in Italy, joined them in conference on 
November 5th, 6th, and 7th. It was semi-officially announced in 
Rome two days later that the Conference had determined to create 
a Supreme Political Council of the Allies for the Western Front, 
assisted by a permanent Central Military Committee. General 
Foch, General Cadorna, and General Wilson had been appointed 
members of this Committee, and General Diaz, General Cadorna’s 
Chief of Staff, had succeeded to the chief command of the Italian 
Army. 


Mr. Bonar Law explained in the House of Commons on Monday 
that the Allied Council would be a War Council of the British, 
French, and Italian Governments. It would meet, as a rule, at 
Versailles at least once a month, but might meet more often and at 
other places. Its object would be “ the better co-ordination of 
military action.” Each Power would appoint one permanent 
military representative, independent of the General Staff and with 


uo executive functions, to advise the War Council “ on all questions | 


affecting the co-ordination of military strategy.” These repre- 
sentatives would sit at Versailles. Contradicting the statement 
from Rome, Mr. Bonar Law said that he could not give the name of 
the Italian military nominee, but Generals Wilson and Foch would 
represent Great Britain and France. The General Staffs and mili- 
tary commands of each Power would remain, as before, responsible 
to their respective Governments. Mr. Bonar Law declined to answer 
questions as to the precise relations that would exist between Sir 
Henry Wilson and Sir William Robertson. 





On his return from Italy to Paris, Mr. Lloyd George was enter- 
tained at lunch on Monday by M. Painlevé. He took the oppor- 
tunity to deliver the mischievous speech to which we have already 
referred. He said that the strategic unity proclaimed as the 
result of suecossive Allied Conferences had been “ pure make- 
believe.” The Generals of each Ally had produced plans for 
their own front, and had been too sensitive to criticize the 
other Allies’ plans. ‘The assembled Generals ‘‘ metaphorically took 
thread and needle, sewed these plans together, and produced them 
to a subsequent civilian Conference as one great strategic piece.” 
But “stitching is not strategy.”” When the plans were subjected 
to the test of war, “ the stitches came out and disintegration was 
complete.”” The war was a siege of nations. We were blockading 
two huge Empires, and we had failed, in Mr. Lloyd George’s view, 
to remember either that every part of the Allied line must be strong 
enough to resist pressure from the besieged, or that the besiegers 
should be ready to strike at the weakest part of the enemy. ‘“ While 
we were hammering with the whole of our might at the impene- 
trable barrier in the West,” we had left Serbia, the gateway to the 
East, to be overrun. That was ‘an inconceivable blunder.” 


Mr. Lloyd George went on to blame the Allies for the fate of 
Rumania, and to say that they took too little account of the collapse 
of Russia in preparing their plans for the present year, thus enabling 
the enemy to menace Italy. To prevent the Italian defeat from 
developing into a catastrophe would depend upon the completeness 
with which the Allies could realize in action the essential unity of 
all their fronts. Mr. Lloyd George quoted unnamed American 
wilitary experts in favour of the theory that with Allied help the 
Italians might last summer have forced the road to Vienna. He 
said that he drew attention to the Italian front at the Rome Con- 
ference last January, and that arrangements were made to accelerate 
the despatch of reinforcements to that front, if they should be needed. 
Mr. Lloyd George had, he said, made up his mind that, unless some 
thange were effected, he could no longer remain responsible for a 





| 





war direction doomed to disaster for lack of unity. “ National and 
professional traditions, prestige, aud susceptibilities all conspired 
to render nugatory our best resolutions,” but “there was no ono 
partievlar to blame.” Now that the War Gouneil had been set up, 
the public must see that the unity for which it stood was a fact and 
not a fraud. The war had been prolonged by sectionalism; jt 
would be shortened by solidarity. 


Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons on Wednesday asked the 
Prime Minister whether the Supreme War Council of the Allies 
would have power, if so advised by its Military Staff, to override the 
opinions of our General Staff and our commanders on matters of 
strategy, whether the Council’s Military Staff would have separats 
Intelligence and Operations Departments, and whether the Council 
or the separate Governments would determine the movements 
of the Armies. In reply Mr. Lloyd George said that each Govern. 
ment would control its General Staff and its commanders, that the 
Council’s Military Staff would merely be advisory and would receive 
all information from the existing sources, and that the Council 
would have no exeeutive power, each Government retaining full 
power in regard to the distribution and movement of its Armies 
The mission of the Supreme War Council would be to watch over tho 
general conduct of the war. It would examine the genoral war 
plans of the several Powers, and would try, with the help of its 
military advisers, to bring them into accord. 

On the Flanders front a fresh advance was made last Saturday, 
on the ridge to the north of Passchendaele. In drenching 
rain the Canadians fought their way along the crest and British 
troops struggled through the swamps on the western slopes. The 
enemy, who must have been reinforced, delivered a series of heavy 
counter-attacks against the British troops, and later in the day 
recovered some of the “ pill-boxes”” which he had lost. He then 
subjected the Canadian lines to heavy shelling for three days, and 
on Tuesday afternoon made a resolute attack on them, only to 
be completely repulsed. The enemy realizes, if all the people at 
home do not, the significance of our hold on the greater part of the 
Passchendaele ridge. If he cannot push our men off the ridge, he 
will soon lose it all, and then his whole position in Western Flanders 
will be in jeopardy. Sir Douglas Haig would have had the ridge 
weeks ago if he had been favoured by a spell of dry weather. It is 
the mud, and not the enemy, that has delayed his progress. 


In Southern Palestine General Allenby, having taken Gaza early 
on November 7th and smashed the Turkish line to the east, rapidly 
followed up his brilliant victory. Our infantry, doggedly toiling 
through the sandhills on the coast, occupied Ascalon on the 9th and 
were on Monday close to Ashdod. Our mounted troops further 
inland kept the beaten Turks on the run. The enemy tried to 
organize a new line of defence on the watercourse north of Ashdod, 
but after stiff fighting on Monday and ‘Tuesday he was again 
defeated and driven further northward. On Wednesday General 
Allenby was holding a line from the coast eight miles south of 
Jaffa to the junction on the railway thirty miles west of Jerusalem. 
The Turks in the Judaean hills, holding the historic pass up to 
Jerusalem, were facing our right wing. Up to Wednesday General 
Allenby had captured more than seven thousand prisoners and 
over seventy guns, besides inflicting heavy loss on the Turks in 
their fruitless counter-attacks. In plan and execution the battle 
of Gaza and the pursuit must rank among the most successful 
episodes of the war. The Navy, in co-operating with our forces 
on the coast, unfortunately lost a destroyer and a small monitor, 
which were sunk by an enemy submarine. All but thirty-three of 
the crows were saved. 


The Italian armios in Venetia continued their retreat wostwards 
till Friday woek, when they ostablished themselves on the right 
bank of the Piave, which flows into the Adriatic twenty-five miles 
north-east of Venice. The forces holding the Dolomites region 
retreated southwards to the south-eastern corner of the Trentino, 
between the Brenta and the Piave, abandoning the towns of Belluno 
and Feltre. The most serious fighting of the week took place in the 
hills to the west of the Brenta, where the Italians stopped the great 
Austrian invasion of last year. Last Saturday, on Monday, and 
again on Tuesday the enemy attacked the Italian hill-positions, but 
made little impression on the defenders, excopt at Monte Longara. 
On Monday enemy detachments crossed the Lower Piave, fifteen 
miles from the mouth, but were attacked and repulsed towards the 
river-bank. Other attempts to cross the river on ‘Tuesday failed. 
The Italians have brought their guns into action along their new 
line, which is barely one-tenth as long as the long semi-circle of the 
Venetian Alps and the Carso. ; 


The Navy must be congratulated on the fact that only one 
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large merchantman was sunk last week by enemy mine or sub 
marine, a8 compared with six the week before, whereas the weekly 
average for October was almost thirteen. Five smaller vessels 
were sunk and five were attacked without success. The volume of 
traffic was much the same as usual, so that the enemy did not fail 
for want of targets. If we lost no ships at all, we should still be 
very short of mercantile tonnage to meet the needs of our Allies 
as well as our own needs, so that the checking of the submarine, 
whether temporary or permanent, must not be allowed to lessen 
the national effort to be thrifty. Asa matter of fact, it may well 
be temporary. It is quite likely that the Germans have withdrawn 
many submarines for the time being in order to prepare for some 


novel action. ee ees 

An American Mission, headed by Colonel House, arrived in 
London on Thursday week, for the purpose of taking part in the 
Allies’ War Conference. Mr. Lansing stated on the same day 
that America, in the employment of her man-power and material 
resources, desired to use them to the greatest advantage against 
Germany. The demands of the Allies for American help had 
hitherto been “‘ more or less conflicting,’’ and America was taking 
part in this Conference to promote unity in the Allies’ plans. Mr. 
Lansing declared with emphasis, as the British Government have | 
done, that the meeting of the Allies would be “‘a War Conference 
and nothing else, devoted to devising ways and means to intensify 
the efforts of the belligerents against Germany by complete co- 
operation under a general plan, and thus to bring the conflict to a 
speedy and satisfactory conclusion.” Colonel House and _ his 
distinguished colleagues have arrived at the critical moment. 
Their influence will be invaluable in the somewhat perturbed 
councils of the Allies. 





In welcoming the American Mission, all Englishmen will wish to 


pay a particular tribute of respect to Colonel House. A man of a 
most penetrating judgment and scrupulous and straightforward | 
motives, he used to add, we imagine, the touch of personal judgment 
and personal knowledge to the conclusions which President | 
Wilson was forming at Washington on the strength of diplomatic | 
documents. As a sequel to, and of course as a result of, his | 
earlier unofficial journeys to Europe, Colonel House comes back 
now in an official position ; and he comes—this is the remarkable 
fact—already in possession of the entire trust of the British | 
people. They feel that he is here, in President Wilson’s phrase, 
‘not to talk about peace but to talk about war.” There is not a 
doubt that he will do so to great purpose, and we should like 
President Wilson to know that all Englishmen feel that he 
has sent them the right man. 





The Painlevé Ministry was defeated in the French Chamber on 
Tuesday and resigned. M. Painlevé had reconstructed his Ministry 
after the critical debate of October 19th, excluding M. Ribot and 
putting M. Barthou in his place at the Foreign Office. But M. 
Barthou was coolly received by the Chamber on October 25th, and 
it was clear that the Socialist Party were resolved to oust tho | 
Ministry. On Tuesday they acted. M. Painlevé asked that certain 
interpellations in regard to a Deputy’s private affairs should be 
postponed till after the Allied Conference. He made it a question 
of confidence. The Chamber in reply decided against him by 279 
votes to 186. On the eve of the Conference France has to find 
a new Premier, but her domestic differences, we are sure, will not 
weaken her war policy in the least. 


M. Painlevé had earlier in the day explained to the Chamber | 
the significance of the Supreme War Council, which he regarded 
as a step towards the unity of command that might become possible 
hereafter. He said that Sir Douglas Haig had agreed to take over | 
at 4 very early date a further portion of the Western Front. The 
victory on the Aisne had placed some divisions at the disposal 
of the French command for the supreme effort to prevent the 
enemy from obtaining a ‘‘showy victory” this year. Moreover, 
Great Britain and France had agreed to share their food supplies 
and other necessary imports. The Chamber gave its approval to 
the statement and to the Premier by a vote of 250 to 192, but, as 
we have seen, it reversed its view of the Ministry at a later stage of 
the sitting. 





Petrograd found itself on Wednesday week in the hands of the 
Anarchists. M. Trotsky, as President of the Petrograd Workmen’s 
Couneil, declared the dissolution of the Provisional Government and 
the Preliminary Parliament and ordered the arrest of the Ministers. 
M. Lenin reappeared to ride the whirlwind in the interests of Ger- 
many and proposed the immediate termination of the war, the 
transfer of the land to the peasants, and the ‘settlement of the 
economic crisis.” The moderate Socialists withdrew from the 
Council, but the Anarchist majority «.ssumed for itself the powers 





f a Government, Anarchist troops, supported by the fire of 


—— ss 


some warships, besieged and took the Winter Palace, which was 
completely looted by the mob. The Workmen’s Council appealed 
to the armies and to the nation for support, denouncing M. Kerensky, 
General Korniloff, and General Kaledin as the leaders of the 
“ counter-revolution.” 


Last Sunday the Russian situation underwent a sudden change. 
M. Kerensky, who had escaped from Petrograd to the Army, had 
gained control of the great wireless station at Tsarskoe Selo, mes- 
sages from which reported that “ the liquidation of the Bolshevik 
or Anarchist adventure was only a matter of days or hours.” On 
Tuesday, however, the ‘‘ commander-in-chief of the forces acting 
against Kerensky” had taken Tsarskoe Selo, and promptly informed 
the world by wireless that he had “ completely defeated the counter- 
revolutionary forces.” Messages of the same date from Seandi- 
naviareported, on the other hand, that M. Kerensky had returned 
to the capital. At the time of writing it looks as if the struggle for 
power were as yet undecided. The Russian Ambassadors abroad 
have repudiated the Lenin-Trotsky Government. 


The Air Force Bill, which was read a second time on Tuesday 
in the House of Commons, will establish an Air Council, whose 
President will be a Secretary of State. The Air Council will exercise 
over the Air Force such authority as the Admiralty and the Army 
Council exercise over the naval and military forces. The officors 
and men of the Royal Naval Air Service, the Royal Flying Corps, 
and the Anti-Aircraft Service will be transferred to the Air Force, 
though any officer or man who objects to the transfer may revert 
to the Navy or Army. Other officers and men who desire it may 
be released by the Admiralty and Army Council, for the period 


| of the war or for four years, for service in the Air Force, to which 


also new recruits may be posted. Major Baird, who moved the 
second reading, said that the Bill would “create an authority 
whose exclusive duty should be to study and deal with the genera! 
problem of war in the air,” and would unite the two distinct naval 
and military Staffs, which have hitherto studied the problem apart 
from one another. The case for the Bill seems to us overwhelming. 


“Mme. Kerensky has been arrested and is imprisoned in the 
Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul,” says a recent telegram from 
Petrograd. Lord Halifax, the Trimmer, tells us that ‘in a Revo- 
lution in a week you see the same faces in the Drawing-room, and 
in a month the same flatterers.’ If he had lived in these times 
he might have added: ‘‘and the same gaolers turning the same 
jocks in the same prisons.” No doubt the Terror would have filled 
the Bastille to bursting if it had not been demolished. If theSinn 
Feiners get possession of Dublin, they will have plenty of use 
for Mountjoy Prison, but they will not allow hunger-strikers to 
“leave by their own desire.” 





In Ireland the Government persist in their policy of knocking 
down small boys for drilling behind high hedges and leaving the 
directing and controlling Bolos and rebels untouched. They have 
apparently taken too literally the Shakespearean tag, and hold 


“That in Valera’s but a choleric word, 
Which in his followers is flat mutiny.” 


We learn from Irish newspapers that when meetings arranged 
for Mr. De Valera are proclaimed, the Sinn Fein leader nevertheless 
contrives to address a meeting at some spot not far removed from 
the place originally agreed upon, and this without interference 


| from the police. It may be said that the Sinn Fein rebels do 


not really mean business, that they are already convinced of 
the futility of rebellion after the Dublin experience, and that their 


| present language is merely bluff. 


It should not be forgotten, however, that it is always possible 
that the German paymasters of the Sinn Fein leaders may black- 
mail them into action. Men who have once accepted money 
corruptly are more or less at the mercy of the donor. A German 
threat that if the Sinn Fein leaders refused to respond when Ger- 
many pulled the strings one or more of those leaders would be 
assassinated would not be an entirely empty threat. The rebels 
themselves boast that parts of the coast are open to German in- 
cursions in order to land arms, and they ought to know. Theo 
precise degree of intimidation which Germany could bring to bear 
by means of her agents in Ireland is within their knowledge. There 
was evidence in the case of Casement that at the last moment he 
was sont upon his futile and fatal errand to Ireland as a result of 
the threats of the German Government into whose keeping he had 
surrendered both his body and his soul. {t should not be assumed 
that the Sinn Feiners have it entirely in their own power to docide 
whether they will or will not attempt another rebellion. 





Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent. April Oth. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE APPLE OF DISCORD. 


FY\HE Prime Minister in his speech at Paris apologized for 

speaking with brutal frankness. We mean to follow 
his example, and to deal quite plainly with his speech and the 
deplorable situation it has caused. A badly constructed, and 
therefore mischievous, scheme, supported by a still more mis- 
chievous speech—that is our verdict on the position. First for 
the scheme. Every one must agree in the abstract that the 
closest co-operation is wanted between the Allies to prevent 
waste of energy and overlapping, and for the devising of the 
best and most efficient strategic plans. But the moment we 
have said this we must add a warning. It is a capital mistake 
to suppose that machinery and organization can by themselves 
win wars, or indeed accomplish anything. Unfortunately the 
Prime Minister is one of a very large class of people who have 
far too great a belief in machinery, or, to put it in another 
way, forget that it is very easy to have too much machinery 
and that the best organization is always the simplest and 
least clogged. Whenever he is in a tight place or things go 
badly for the moment, when all that is wanted, and very 
often all that is possible, is determination, hard fighting, 
and a well-balanced mind, he rushes off at a tangent and sets 
up a new Committee or a new Council with a new Secretariat 
to feed it, quite oblivious of the fact that already there is 
an organization in being for doing the work, and that the 
only result of adding a new one—he is always too much 
in a hurry to abolish the old one—is that confusion is heaped 
upon confusion. For example, in his new device, though 
the abstract aim is so excellent, there is great danger of 
short-circuiting, here as in France, the Commanders-in- 
Chief in the field, the General Staffs, the War Cabinets, and 
the well-planned offices which supply them with naval and 
military information. This, to use Mr. Lloyd George’s own 
words, is disastrous and fatal. Mr. Lloyd George failed com- 


_ 


all tells against him. The Allies did wrong things, as for 
oO“? ’ 
example, the unfortunate attack upon Gallipoli, and also the 
equally unfortunate sterilization of a great army at Salonika 
but in both cases the action was the result of a desire to obtain 
co-operation and unity, and not of what we may call water. 
tight-compartment strategy. We went to Gallipoli at the 
urgent wish of the Russians, in order to bring our Aliies 
all the relief we could. We went to Salonika because, very 
possibly on what appeared good grounds at the time, France 
and no doubt Russia too, were anxious for such joint action, 
Next, Mr. Lloyd George permitted himself to say, in an 
evea more dangerous an tlindions passage, that “ unity, in s9 
far as strategy went, was pure make-believe.” That we deny 
absolutely. Has Mr. Lloyd George forgotten the battle of 
the Somme ? Was that inspired by “* make-believe ” strategy ? 
A thousand times “ No.” It was inspired by the desire to 
stand by our gallant French brothers-in-arms in the greatest 
military strain to which they had ever been exposed, the 
strain of resisting Germany’s attack at Verdun. If we had 
played the selfish water-tight-compartment game which, 
if the Prime Minister's words mean anything, he suggests we 





have been playing, we should have refused to help France in 
her agony by modifying our plans, and should have proceeded 
to do what our local interests no doubt demanded so impera- 
tively—to drive the Germans away from the coast of Flanders : 
that is, from the outposts of their undersea attacks upon our 
shipping, not to mention their air attacks upon our cities, 
By our attack on the Somme we showed that we realized 
the unity of the battle line. Since then the French have 
been showing that they realize it also by the help they 
have given us on the left of our line in Flanders. 

3ut now follows a much worse, we had almost said an 
unforgivably mischievous, passage in the speech. “ We 
have won great victories. When I look at the appalling 





casualty-lists I sometimes wish it had not been necessary to 
| win so many.” To use such words as these is to accuse those 
' who conduct our military operations of butchering our men. 
It means a yielding to the temptation which is often before 


the politician, but to which it is base to yield. If 





pletely to justify his new machinery by showing that the old | 
had been injurious, and that the new setback and the old | 
setbacks were due to want of co-operation. But even granted 
that he had done so, the new form of Council is intrinsically 

a bad one. If he had made the present Chiefs of the Staff | 
the expert advisers to the Council of Prime Ministers, he would | 


the man in supreme authority really believes that the 
troops have been sacrificed unnecessarily, let him remove 
the General. If not, let him refrain from this cruel and 
injurious taunt. Remember, it was taunts of this kind 
cleverly utilized by the Germans which did much to break 
“ You are 





have avoided the terrible dangers of friction, overlapping, | 
and misunderstanding which he is now preparing for us and | . 
But then of course it would not have been a new | the ear of the Italian 


our Allies. 


- . on bei 
machine, but only the old one, and that unfortunately would | dang: r of our men beir 
not have satisfied the Prime Minister's unhappy lust for new | 


Committees or his craving for substitutes. In the last resort, 
as Nelson knew, there are no substitutes for fighting. You 
have got to seek out the enemy wherever he is and destroy 
him. Strategy is a useful helper to lay you alongside of the 


down the moral of the troops on the Italian left. 
being sacrificed unnecessarily,” whispered the Hun agent in 


soldier. Happily there is no 
ug influenced by such a suggestion. 
hey, at any rate, know that there is no _ patent 


substitute for fighting, and that big casualty-lists may in 
the end save millions of lives. They are not going to turn 
round upon the surgeon and accuse him of shedding blood 
| because he cannot cut out a cancer without causing hemorrhage. 





enemy, but to exalt it into something isolated and abstract | Only last winter we wrote about the danger of strategy based 
which will relieve you of the hard part of war is an utter | Upon the avoidance of casualties, but we little thought that 


delusion. So much for the actual scheme. 
it is not new, and what is new is not good. 

But we have spent too much time on Mr. Lloyd George's 
scheme, for, bad as it is owing to its defective form and 


its likelihood of creating friction, it is nothing compared | 
with the speech. Though with great reluctance, we are obliged | 
to call the speech mischievous, and might easily have called it | 
We are resolved, however, that, though 


by a stronger name. 
we follow Mr. Lloyd George in plainness of speech, we will 
not let ourselves go as he, in the happy phrase of the Times, 
let himself go. His speech was an apple of discord thrown 
down at a moment of crisis, when the great things to be 
avoided were levity and irresponsibility of speech, and when 
calmness and steadiness were the essentials. 
Lloyd George did not mean his speech to be an apple of discord. 
We understand and appreciate his patriotism of intention 


What is good in | 


Of course Mr. | 


far too well ever to attribute anything of the kind to him. | 


3ut, alas! his good intention cannot alter the fact that it | . - : 
| war, and in essence upbraided his colleagues and himself 


of which we have spoken, there is in it, as so often in things | for not having taken the opportunity of prosecuting the war 


His ill- | 


was an apple of discord. Besides the levity and irresponsibility 


rash and reckless, a strong element of injustice. 
founded and unhappy sketch of the history of the war was 
unjust, and therefore provocative of debate in a high degree. 
We must take it item by item. To begin with, he attributes 
our present dangers and difficulties to the “ absence of real 
unity in the war direction of the Allied countries.” That is 
a complaint which sounds just and reasonable, As a matter 
of fact, however, there is no_good evidence behind the 
complaint. Certainly Mr. Lloyd George produced none. 
strangely enough, it might almost be said that the evidence 





our own Prime Minister would use words so ill-considered as 
those we have just quoted. As Mr. Lloyd George warmed 
to his work, indiscretions and misreadings of history followed 
one another quickly. He told us, in effect, that the Allies 
are besieging the Central Powers ; but his analogy fails because 
itisincomplete. The essential feature of the existing situation 
is that the armies locked in conflict are in all cases 
both besiegers and besieged. Of course the besieging army 
must be ready to strike at the weakest point—-that is a truism, 
' or rather it would be a truism if we had an ualimited number 
of troops. Unfortunately we have nothing of the kind, 
and when we attack we must do so with the greatest care in 
regard to the conservation of military and naval energy. We 
fight not where we will but where circumstances say we 
must, and at the present moment that place is the Flanders 
plain. 

After his faulty analogy, the Prime Minister rushed head- 
long into a most misleading account of the history of the 


‘ 


in its early stages in what he calls the “ important South,” 


meaning Serbia : 

“While we were hammering with the whole of our might at the 
impenetrable barrier in the West, the Central Powers, feeling con- 
fident that we could not break through, threw their weight on that 
little country, crushed her resistance, opened the gate to the East, 
and unlocked great stores of corn, cattle, and minerals, yea, un- 
locked the door of hope—all essential to enable Germany to sustain 
her struggle.” 


Never has a greater number of fallacies and misstatement: 
been crowded into so small a body of words. To begin with, 
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Mr. Lloyd George speaks of “ hammering with the whole of our 
might at the impenetrable barrier in the West ”’ as if in 1915 we 
had got any amount of force for the purpose, and asif the barrier 
was by its nature too strong. That is an utterly topsy-turvy 
way of stating the position. The barrier was impenetrable 
because we were not strong enough. Asa matter of fact, what 
seemed to Mr. Lloyd George like “ hammering with the whole 
of our might” to break through was very largely in itself an 
example of the offensive-defensive. Though we hoped we 
might break through, what we and our French Allies were 
in reality doing, and were only just able to do, was to stop 
the Germans from breaking through and seizing Paris and the 
coast towns. But, apart from this, what prevented us 
from helping Serbia was the fact that we had used up the 
only force available for the purpose in the Gallipoli expedition, 
which we have shown already was a full-fledged example of 
co-ordination of effort. We have nothing to reproach our- 
selves with in regard to Serbia, unless it be the Gallipoli 
expedition, to which Mr. Lloyd George had given his full 
consent, for, remember, he was then, next to the Prime Minister, 
by far the most important man in the Ministry, and the 
colleague who sat by him, Mr. Winston Churchill, whom he 
has recalled to the Ministry, was the author and originator 
of the Gallipoli expedition. If we go further back, Mr. 
Lloyd George, as the most enterprising and live Liberal 
statesman, might very well, though we have no desire for 
such recriminations, be regarded as guilty because he did not 
insist upon those preparations for war which would have 
deprived Germany of that initiative which she possessed at 
the beginning and has hitherto maintained. We are not 
going to blame Mr. Lloyd George for not having had more 
prescience ; but if he wants to know why in the last resort we 
could not help Serbia, it is because we had not got the men. 
That is the answer to his provocative and mischievous ques- 
tion: ‘Why was this incredible blunder perpetrated ?” 
The answer, he tells us, is simple: “ Because it was no one’s 
business in particular to guard the gates of the Balkans.” 
Our answer is far simpler and far truer: Because, unhappily, 
we did not possess military power sufficient to prevent the 
Germans breaking through in France and Flanders, and also for 
a Balkan campaign. When he makes the retort that troops 
were ultimately sent, but as usual too late, the answer again is 
that it was impossible to send them earlier, and that when 
they were sent unity of action, which is Mr. Lloyd George’s 
ideal, demanded that they should be sent to Salonika. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s accusations in regard to the conduct 
of the Allies towards Rumania are as fallacious as those 
in regard to Serbia. We most carefully refrained from 
anything which might savour of pushing Rumania into 
the war because we knew that if she got into a tight place 
we should not be able to help her, just as failure at Gallipoli 
had shown us that we could not help Russia. Rumania, 
however, believing that she was strong enough to fight her 
own battles, plunged into the war, and most unfortunately 
the panacea of co-ordinated action on the part of Russia 
failed. Here, again, it was not for want of thinking about 
the problem that the failure came, but from the want of 
physical power and geographical opportunities. When Mr. 
Lloyd George says that it was the Serbian story almost 
without a variation, he is for once deviating into correctness. 
It was the Serbian situation almost without a variation 
because to bring help was a physical impossibility. That 
was bad enough. But now take Mr. Lloyd George’s 
triumphant declaration that 

“This could not have happened if there had been some central 
authority whose responsibility was to think out the problem of 
war for the whole battlefield. But once again France and England 
had the whole of their strength engaged in the bloody assaults of 
the Somme, Italy was fighting for her life on the Carso, Russia was 
engaged in the Carpathians, and there was no authority whose 
concern it was to prepare measures in advance for averting the 
doom of Rumania.” 

The “ bloody assaults of the Somme” of which, incredible 
as it sounds, he complains were the result of joint action. 
To have abandoned them in favour of an attempt to reach 
Rumania from the Salonika front would have been 
a risk that any system of co-ordination would at once 
have forbidden. After a suggestion that more co-ordination 
would somehow have helped us in the dangers caused by the 
collapse of Russia, comes the suggestion that we neglected 
the Italian front. That is altogether unjust and ungenerous. 
No amount of thinking about the Italian front would have 
helped us, unless we can imagine the Powers stopping General 
Cadorna’s successful advance in September and telling him 
that he was too rash, and that instead of fighting he ought 
to be weeding out the spies and agents provocateurs on 








his left flank. On the contrary, Mr. Lloyd George evidently 
thinks that we ought not only to have urged General Cadorna 
to make a spring at Vienna, but that we and the French should 
have sent him troops to join in that adventure. But now 
comes another of Mr. Lloyd George’s verbal lapses. He 
actually used these words, words which will seem like a burning 
injustice to many soldiers: ‘* When we advance a kilometre 
into the enemy’s lines, snatch a small shattered village out 
of his cruel grip, capture a few hundreds of his soldiers, we 
shout with unfeigned joy.”” Then he goes on to ask in his 
usual ad captandum fashion :— 

“ But what if we had advanced 50 kilometres beyond his lines, 

and made 200,000 of his soldiers prisoners and taken 2,500 of his 
best guns, with enormous quantities of ammunition and stores ? 
What print would we have for our headlines ?” 
We should be tempted, if the matter were not so terrifically 
serious, to answer with the Cockney gibe: “ Well, what 
about it!” If we persist patiently and doggedly in the plan 
we have adopted, it is by no means impossible that we may 
strike as big a blow as the Austrians and Germans have, but 
certainly the way to do it is not to deride our soldiers for 
layimg the foundations of victory and contrast their achieve- 
ments with the results of a piece of enemy statecraft and 
secret service, 

We shall not follow Mr. Lloyd George into his reading 
to his audience of a despatch from the American correspondent 
of the Times, who seems to have had a lively anticipation of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s special school of strategy, and will merely 
notice with regret his manner of using the threat of 
resignation. We venture to say that when he leaves office 
it will not really be through voluntary resignation, but 
only because the country has no further use for his services. 
And as we have said elsewhere, this is the solution—the 
compulsory retirement of Mr. Lloyd George from office— 
which, in our opinion, is necessary for the safety of the 
nation. We think it necessary in spite of our strong national 
dislike of the principle of swapping horses when crossing the 
stream. Mr. Lloyd George’s peroration was perhaps the 
worst thing in the whole speech :— 

*“* We shall win, but I want to win as soon as possible. I want to 

win with as little sacrifice as possible. I want as many as possible 
of that splendid young manhood which has helped to win victory 
to live through to enjoy its fruits.” 
We venture to say that of all the rash and wrong-headed 
things said during this war, this is the worst. Of course Mr. 
Lloyd George, like every one else, wants to save the lives of 
our glorious soldiers. Who is there who has not some one 
inexpressibly dear to him in hazard at the front? But 
what will these good men and true think when they are told 
that the Prime Minister wants to win the war with as little 
sacrifice as possible? They know—they have learnt it in the 
hardest school—that you cannot win on any such principle 
as that, that he who seeks to save his life will lose it, and that 
he who seeks to win cheaply will lose dearly. We have not, 
as our readers know, ever doubted of victory, but we confess 
to being terrified when ovr leader uses words like those we 
have just quoted. 

Of Mr. Lloyd George's compliments to the French we 
shall say nothing, for no words can be too strong in which 
to paint the splendid valour and heroism of our Allies. They 
have never been misled into thinking that it is safe to try 
to win the war with the minimum of sacrifice. They have 
laid their all upon the altar. 

We promised our readers to speak plainly. We fear that 
some of them will say that our words have not only been 
plain but rude, or even offensive, and that we shall be 
charged with a lack of good manners. If so, we can only 
defend ourselves in Shakespeare’s words: “Be Kent 
unmannerly when Lear is mad.” 





THE GRAND MISUNDERSTANDING.—II. 

W E dealt last week with the leading lies used by Irish 

extremists to poison the public opinion of England 
and the world in regard to the Irish problem. There are 
other lies which, had we time, we might hunt to their source, 
such as the lie that Casement was a holy martyr foully done 
to death by English hypocrisy and bad faith. There is the 
lie that Ireland is overtaxed, a lie which with extreme adroit- 
ness the politicians of Ireland managed to put into the mouth 
of a Royal Commission, the majority of whieh was composed 
of Englishmen and Scotsmen, worthy official gentlemen who 
were very easily baffled and confused by Nationalistic rhetoric. 
This lie was really a great accomplishment, for the facts, one 
would have thought, were quite beyond moral camouflage. HU 
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it can be shown, as it certainly can be, that there is no person 
living who, because he is a resident in Ireland, pays more 
taxes than he would pay if he were a resident in England, 
Scotland, or Wales, and if at the same time you can produce, 
as you certainly can, Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Welshmen 
who if they lived in Ireland would pay considerably less 
taxes than they do now, it is impossible to say that Irishmen 
are overtaxed. After all, Ireland is only the Irish people. 
Yet for all that Nationalism and Sinn Feinism live and 
flourish on the good old lie that for a couple of generations 
Ireland has been consistently swindled by the rest of the 
United Kingdom. 

Lastly, we may just mention another piece of political 
camouflage which apparently is going to take the field with 
great pomp and circumstance. If the reports of a recent 
speech by Mr. Dillon are correct, Mr. Dillon asserted that 
Mr. Asquith’s Administration intended to have fifty more 
of the rebels shot. They were ‘“ marked,” according to 
Mr. Dillon,* for destruction, and would have been destroyed 
if he and Mr. Redmond had not intervened and apparently 
seized the loathsome English ogre by the throat and 
forced him to let go his grip upon his innocent victims. 
It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. pm or one of 
his colleagues in the late Government, will give an answer 
to this. The truth no doubt is that the Government, like all 
British Governments, were very anxious not to inflict capital 
punishment upon anybody in whose case there was a decent 
excuse for not inflicting it. But Mr. Dillon’s words imply 
an accusation that the Rnciimnaed did not desire to pardon 
the men who were condemned, but only agreed to do so under 
the threat of the Irish Nationalists—a monstrous accusation 
of dereliction of duty which surely must be met and denied. 

A word or two must be said about some other sources of 
the Grand Misunderstanding. The greater number of English- 
men, whether Unionists or Home Rulers, can no more be got to 
believe that the bulk of Southern Irish—the bulk of the men 
rnd women from whom the Sinn Feiners are drawn—frankly 
and sincerely hate us, than before the war they could be got 
to realize that the Germans hated the British race.—They 


knew that they did not hate the German people. But that 
being so, why should the Germans hate them?! It was all 
folly and prejudice, and they refused to listen. Yet all the 


same it was a fact.—Not only does English goodwill towards 
the people of Ireland afford no guarantee that the feeling is 
reciprocated ; it is instead a positive offence to the Irishman, 
an actual cause of hatred. He regards it as a proof of our arro- 
gance and contempt. Again, Englishmen make an extraordi- 
niry mistake in thinking that clemency and forbearance, such 
a3 were shown in the Irish Rebellion, first over the reprieving, 
and later over the releasing, of some of the most guilty of the 
rebels, in the least ingratiate them with the Irish. They do 
nothing of the kind. We venture to say that there has not 
been the slightest feeling of gratitude in any Sinn Fein heart 
for our generosity and forbearance. The very best that the 
Sinn Feiner feels about it is that we had a temporary access 
of remorse. Generally, however, he regards English clemency 
as a sign of English panic and trepidation. “ They are afraid 
of us! They daren’t shoot! We are getting John Bull 
on the run! "—that is what the Sinn Feiner feels after he has 
shot wounded English soldiers in cold blood and massacred 
constables, and is then let out of prison in a year, though he 
has been found guilty on the clearest evidence, and he and all 
his friends glory in his high-souled treasons. Let us hasten 
to say that we do not in the least desire that clemency and 
forbearance should be abandoned merely because they are 
not successful in currying favour with Irishmen. Mercy, to 
have any value, political as well as moral, must be exercised 
for its own sake and not asa bribe. All we want to point out 
to John Bull is that he is not going to win hearts by doing 
something which the Irishman thinks he must do if he has 
a shred of humanity left in him. The Irishman’s attitude is 
that of the man who says: “ Thank you for nothing! I am 
not going to thank you for not having made an absolute 
instead of only a moderate beast of yourself.”’ 

Yet one more point is to be remembered—a very common- 
place point, but one which is generally forgotten here. Un- 
certainty such as we create in Ireland by our policy of Birrellism, 
Old and New, and by our general shilly-shally, is the greatest 
of political demoralizers. It is the insecurity of revolutions 
that has always endowed revolutionary periods with evil and 
base-minded politicians, such as the Talleyrands, the Fouchés, 
~~? “The men who are going about the country would be dead and buried now in 
Kiimainham but for me and the Irish Party, and the hour has come to tell this— 

y-two of these men were marked, and but for Mr. Kedmond, myself, and the 


to-day in au unsanctified grave.”’— 
the Hi » Society (Vatly Express, November 


Party, every one of them would be ly! 
Mr. John to 
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and the Shaftesburys of history. We are breeding humble 
examples of these men by the thousand in Ireland to-da 
We are always telling them in the loudest possible tones thas 
we are going to hand over Ireland to the extremists, and 
perhaps not unnaturally they say: “In that case, and to 
avoid trouble in the future, we had better subscribe to the 
rebel funds, or at any rate show some sympathy towards 
the rebels by saying nasty things about our present rulers 
The English will never hit back whatever happens, they are 
too easygoing; and if the worst comes to the worst, it will 
be an excellent thing to be able to show the new régime that 
we too had a blow at the old oppressor, though we could not 
do as much as we would have liked, because our position was 
especially vulnerable, &c., &c.” 

Once more let us impress upon the British people what is 
the ial test question, the question which if properly understood 
will shiver to atoms the great card castle of Irish lies, Irish 
rhetoric, and Irish humbug. The people of the Six-County 
area of North-East Ulster agree that if within that area the 
will of the local majority is respected, and they are allewed 
to remain subject to the Parliament of Westminster, the rest 
of Ireland shell rule itself from Dublin. Why will the Anti- 
Unionists not accept that proposal, and like sensible people 
take five-sixths of the loaf. instead of no bread; especially 
when the one-sixth is from the Sinn Fein point of view already 
tainted, dirty, and ill-favoured, and might in their opinion 
corrupt the rest of the bread! At the very worst they would 
have five-sixths of Ireland, and if things went as well as they 
declare they would go, the Six-County area of North-East 
Ulster would soon be knocking at the doors of the Dublin 
Parliament demanding inclusion. No satisfactory answer has 
ever been given to this question, except the rhetorical one of 
the iniquity of dividing the sacred soil of Ireland—a division 
which, by the way, would break no historical or sentimental 
continuity. Ireland till the English Invasion was always 
divided. The Nationalists and the Sinn Feiners will not 
assent to this sensible compromise because what they want 
much more than the right to govern themselves is the right 
to oppress somebody 4 Whatever they may say to the 
contrary, they hate the men of North-East Ulster. They are 
longing to show their power over the black North. If that 
is not so, they can easily prove us to be wrong by accepting 
division. Once more, here is the test question. Let the 
Englishman put himself in the position of the Protestant 
Loyalists of North-East Ulster. Is it not natural that when 
their reasonable demand for Exclusion is rejected the fact 
should have for them a most sinister and alarming significance ’ 
We can imagine an Ulsterman saying: “ If our demand for 
Exclusion were loyally accepted by the Nationalists, then 
indeed we should be given pause and made to wonder whether 
we had not misjudged our fellow-Irishmen. They would have 
given us indeed a powerful argument in favour of coming 
into their scheme. The fact that they will risk all rather 
than make this small sacrifice is a sign which cannot be 
ignored. North-East Ulster, we must conclude, is a joint 
that is to be carved ‘ for ourselves alone.’ ”’ 

If only the Sinn Feiners had the courage and generosity 
to agree to the Exclusion of the Six-County area ‘until it 
should voluntarily seek admission,’ they would kill Northern 
distrust with trust. But if we are to believe current reports, 
there is no chance of their taking a wise, liberal, and demo- 
cratic course. Like the nightmare children of an illicit union 
between Ultramontanism and Jacebinism which they are, 
they would rather tyrannize in a parish of Jesuits and 
Anarchists than rule the Anglo-Saxon world. 





COMPULSORY RATIONS. 

FTER carefully reading all the speeches which have been 
made lately by Lord Rhondda, Mr. Prothero, Sir 
Arthur Yapp, and others on the food resources of the country, 
we have come to the conclusion that compulsory rations are 
inevitable. Probably no impartial reader of those speeches 
will be able to come to any other conclusion. What, therefore, 
we want to urge now is that what is inevitable had better be 
made an accomplished fact as soon as possible. Every day is 
of importance; it is useless to delay when the undesirable 

thing cannot in any event be avoided. 

We know all that can be said against compulsory rationing ; 
it is, of course, a last resort. In Germany, where compulsion 
has long been the rule, life cannet be described as comfortable. 
The creation of a compulsory system means a certain absorp- 
tion of energy ; compulsion bears with an unequal incidence 
on the town dweller and the country dweller; even under 
compulsion there are possibilities of evasion, and the holding 
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ofa ticket does not necessarily guarantee that you will receive 
what you are entitled to buy ; and the ticket system postulates 
an absence of freedom in making purchases which is intensely 
galling to the housewife. But in spite of all these disadvan- 
tages, they count as nothing against the growing danger of a 
real shortage of food approximating to famine. The present 
Government have acted regularly on the principle that the 
feelings, susceptibilities, and even the caprices of the people 
must be studiously consulted. The Government, therefore, 
must be perfectly well aware that they could never stand up 
against such an outburst of feeling as there would be if it were 
felt that the nation, through neglect or procrastination, had 
been led on to famine. After all, Germany in the management 
of her food supplies has accomplished her main purposes ; she 
has made the food go round. While supporting the life of the 
people, certainly not comfortably but just sufficiently, she has 
contrived to wage war most tenaciously. Compulsion, in our 
opinion, although it can and must be defended as a matter of 
necessity, will be found on examination to have some positive 
advantages which have not generally been considered. One 
of the great drawbacks of the voluntary system of recruiting 
men for the Army was that it produced a deep sense of bitter- 
ness among various classes. It was felt that the willing horse 
was made to carry all the load ; and the worst of it was that 
the horse which preferred to remain comfortably in the stable 
received, owing to the conditions of the moment, extra 
allowances of oats. All that was done away with when com- 
pulsion was introduced. The analogy holds good of voluntary 
and compulsory rationing of food. We fancy that the wise 
men who control our destinies are not fully aware of the 
extraordinary difficulties in the management of households 
which occur all over the country. The patriotic woman who 
tries to do her duty, and to keep her household to the pre- 
scribed voluntary rations, is frequently accused of meanness— 
of disguising her niggardliness as an instruction from the 
Government—and so on. Bitterness and recrimination have 
appeared in a new form, and those managers of households 
who are willing to purchase their convenience at a price weakly 
give way and allow the intention of the Government to be 
thwarted. In every establishment throughout the country 
where a large staff has to be provided for there is this danger, 
that the voluntary ration will be resented. The unnecessary 
difficulties which are created for scrupulous housewives and 
managers are untold. Compulsion would be an absolute cure. 
The manager, the mistress, the caterer—whoever it might be 

-would be able to say without the possibility of refutation 
that he or she had provided every ounce that the Government 
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allowed. Compulsion, in short, would be a help to every one. | 


It would justify those who, in households or institutions, have | 


to provide food for others, and it would have a composing effect 
upon the minds of those who are provided for, because they 
would no longer be able to imagine that an insufficiency of 
foed, or food which they disliked, was foisted upon them 
mnecessarily. 

The new voluntary rations which have been announced 
by Sir Arthur Yapp allow a bread ration varying from eight 
pounds to three pounds eight ounces weekly. Thus men 
lomg heavy physical work will be allowed eight pounds, men 
doing ordinary industrial work seven pounds, men who are 
inoecupied or doing sedentary work four pounds eight ounces, 
women doing heavy industrial work five pounds, women 
log ordinary industrial work four pounds, and women 
who are unoccupied or doing sedentary work three pounds 
eight ounces. As regards other foods, men and women alike 
will be allowed twelve ounces of cereals apart from bread and 
flour, two pounds of meat, ten ounees of butter, margarine, 
lard, oils, and fats, and eight ounces of sugar. It will be seen 
that the general effect of the new rations will be a higher 
consumption of bread, and this at a time when, in spite of 
the latest encouraging figures, our shipping becomes less and 
less equal to our needs. Logically it 1s no doubt perfectly 
right to dispense with the former flat rate and allow a 
variation in ration according to the nature of a person’s 





occupation; but we live in an imperfect world, and we | 
lear that in practice the amount of calculation that will be 
required will be rather beyond the capacity or the goodwill | 
of the majority of the nation. John Bright used to say that | 
the only way in which it was possible to produce an impression | 
on the British people was to say a thing as simply as possible 
ind to say it over and over again. It is rather to be feared 


that the new voluntary rations will not satisfy this condition. 
Chey require a certain amount of imagination on the part of 
ull classes, and past experience does not justify us in assuming | 
We cannot expect it to exist low down when 
Take the case. for instance. of the 


that this exists. 
it does not exist high up. 
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Guildhall banquet last week. So far as the banquet was 
attacked on the ground of prodigality, we think the attacks 
were unjust. Probably all the guests would have consumed 
just as much food, and possibly they would have consumed 
more, if they had stayed in their own homes or had dined at 
their clubs instead of going to the Guildhall. Nevertheless, 
the want of imagination in the decision to have a dinner 
as usual makes us almost despair. A day or two before, Sir 
Arthur Yapp had suggested that all ceremonial dinners and 
luncheons should be stopped for the present. If the authori- 
ties of the City of London had acted with proper literalness 
upon this suggestion, they would have issued a magnificent 
advertisement for economy. During this war the Government 
have discovered the uses of publicity. They have spent 
hundreds of thousands of pounds upon conveying their 
meaning to the nation by means of advertisements. If the 
Lord Mayor of London had suddenly cancelled his invitations 
to the dinner, and if the permission for the use of petrol by the 
guests had also been cancelled, an advertisement to the nation 
would have been framed which, estimated by comparison 
with some other advertisements published by the Government, 
we might value at, say, a quarter of a million pounds. The 
guests might have dropped in after dinner to drink a cup of 
coffee and listen to the speeches—that was all that the occasion 
required—and if they had been seen arriving out of Tube 
stations, or descending from the tops of omnibuses, it might 
be reasonable to estimate the value of the advertisement at 
even more than a quarter of a million pounds. 

When imagination fails compulsion must come to the 
rescue; there is no other way. The Food Controller has 
preferred to pay much more attention to regulating the prices 
of such supply of food as exists than to increasing the supply 
itself. Personally, we should infinitely have preferred 
the latter course, but for good or ill the former has been 
chosen. The laws of supply and demand have been laid upon 
the shelf by those who, we imagine, thoroughly believe in them. 
The result has been that the natural restraining force which 
is exerted by high prices has been abolished ; the supply has 
not been scientifically increased by the Food Controller, what- 
ever attempts may have been made by other Departments ; 
and we are rapidly reaching the point where only compulsion 
can see us through. The discussions of the interesting and 
complicated problems suggested by the new voluntary rations 
prove that intricacy exists where there should be only the 
most transparent simplicity. The whole nation is puzzled. 
People who necessarily eat several of their meals in clubs, 
restaurants, or hotels are unable to see how they can bring 
their meals within the four borders of the new scheme with 
any hope of accuracy. Hotels are still allowed to supply 
their customers with twelve ounces of meat a day. This 
authorized ration sanctions an individual consumption of 
meat amounting to five and a quarter pounds per week. The 
man who eats his luncheon in a restaurant every day of the 
week except Sunday will find that he has a minus amount to 
his credit when he comes to eat a meal in his own home on 
Sunday. It may be said that he could ask for a smaller 
portion at the restaurant, or leave some on his plate. But 
is either of these plans really practicable This is only one 
of the many small perplexities which in the aggregate deprive 
the new scheme of the necessary simplicity. Every argument 
peints to compulsion. It is known that Lord Rhondda is 
already constructing the machinery of compulsory rationing, 
and all we ask is that it should be put into working order at 
the earliest possible moment. 

A few words in conclusion. The ‘ missing word” of all 
Government rationing schemes is still missing. Nothing is 
said about beer. We know that the answer of the Govern- 
ment is that beer is to be regarded as necessary for men 
engaged in hard industrial labour. But even if this explana- 
tion be accepted without reservation, it still remains true that 
other things which are necessary are being rationed. We 
might venture to point out, for instance, that bread is neces- 


sary. Nevertheless, it is being rationed. Of course the 
licensing restrictions have brought about a considerable 
reduction in the former consumption of beer. That is ad 


mitted. The poimt is that while every kind of appeal by the 


arts of rhetoric and the suggestions of advertisement 1s being 


| made to the people to stint themselves in né cessaries, no 


appeal is made to the individual on the s ibject of beer. Yet 


barley and sugar—-which, though not wholly 


beer is food 


} } } f } } 
| destroyed, has been enormously reduced m its food-value, 
5 . " : y . 
In other words, beer means a huge waste of food. Neverthe- 
less, as we have said, no appeal whatever is made to the mdi 
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go from one public-house to another during the hours in which 
they are open, and to get drunk every day of the year. No 
public stigma is fastened upon him as an individual by the 
Government for his excesses. He escapes all the denunciations 
reserved by statesmen for those who exceed their rations in 
the consumption of the harmless necessary loaf. 


THE DANGER OF INFLATION. 


Narr a the Chancellor of the Exchequer has as yet 
= given no sign that he appreciates the danger of 
currency inflation, due to the policy of borrowing from 
bankers rather than of borrowing from the public, that 
danger is constantly present in the minds of financial experts 
not only in our own country but also in the United States. 
We have recently received a full report, through the Chicago 
Economist, of an address delivered by Mr. Miller, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, before a joint Conference of the 
Western Economic Society and the City Club of Chicago. 
A better statement of currency problems has seldom come 
hefore us. Mr. Miller of course looks at the question primarily 
from an American point of view, but he frequently illustrates 
his argument by referring to the experiences of Great Britain. 
The point on which he most insists is the necessity of getting 
down to the bedrock of hard economic facts. In his own 
words: ‘“‘ We cannot successfully undertake the financing 
of the war except by putting it on a foundation of economic 
conerete by the practice of thrift on a scale which has not been 
o:r national habit for many decades. There are no mysteries 
i. sound finance, no short cuts and easy methods by which 
He then goes on 
ti insist, as anv of the lecturers of our own War Savings 
Vommittees might do, on the necessity for hard personal 
saving. 

Coming to the broad question of inflation, he shows that 
exactly the same process is in operation in the United States 
as that which has been so long causing mischief in the United 
Kingdom. Government Loans have been largely financed 
by the creation of bank credits, with the result that the 
efiective currency of the country, which depends upon the 
total of banking deposits, is enormously swollen. But if, as has 
often been argued in these columns, the effective currency of 
the country is increased, the community has in its possession 
a greater power of bidding for goods. Consequently, if there 
is no simultaneous increase in the volume of goods, prices will 
rise. From this conclusion there is no escape. It is quite 
true that in normal times bankers can, and do, increase their 
deposits by giving credits to their customers, and thus creating 
currency ; but when they do this on their own account they 
do it for a purely business reason, to finance commercial 
operations which otherwise would not be undertaken, and 
therefore the presumption is that in such cases the additional 
supply of currency only meets the additional demand which 
is created by the increased activity of business. Doubtless 
this consideration has operated to some extent both here 
and in the United States since the war began ; but the really 
important fact is the inflation of currency through the action 
of the Governments concerned in borrowing from bankers 
instead of borrowing bond-fide savings from the general public. 
The matter is very clearly expressed by Mr. Miller in fhe 
following paragraph : 

“A large part of the new banking credit which has been created 
in the past two and a half years has not been used to financ> the 
increased production of goods, but to finance the transfer of owner- 
ship and use of a part of the existing production to the hands 
of borrowing Governments. The conclusion is irresistible that 
inflation has beon in progress to a marked degree in this country 
during the past two years and a half, and that the steady forward 
march of prices which has cramped and pinched the average con- 
sumer has been caused for the most part by the rapid expansion 
of banking credit and currency without a commensurate expansion 
of productive industry.”’ 

Mr. Miller calculates that there has been an increase of some- 
thing like 45 per cent. in the deposits in American banks 
since the war began. In our own case figures published in 
the Economist (of London) on October 20th show an increase 
of £520,000,000 in the deposits of the principal English banks. 
In addition, we must not ignore the direct operations of the 
Government in increasing the currency by the issue of currency 
notes unbacked by gold. This process, though less important 
than the inflation of the currency through bankers’ credits, 
is still quite serious, and the general public has not yet 
realized the extent to which it has gone. The issue of 
currency notes began within a few weeks after the outbreak 
of war, to meet an immediate financial crisis; but during 
the first six months an attempt was made to increase the 
backing of gold as the volume of currency notes increased. 








From the end of June, 1915, that attempt ceased, The 
volume of notes on June 30th, 1915, was £46,576,801, backed 
by £28,500,000 of coin and bullion, or a ratio of 61°3 per cent 
Since then no addition whatever has been made to the backino 
of coin and bullion, but the notes have gone on rapidly 
increasing in volume, in recent wecks sometimes £2,000,000 
having been added in one week. The result is that on 
November 7th last the outstanding notes were £189,944 339 
against the same backing of £28,500,000 of gold, or a ratic 
of only 15 per cent. This ratio, already, it will be seen, reduced 
to a quarter of what it was, falls Week by week. Simultaneous} y 
there has been a relatively small, but still quite appreciable, 
addition of approximately £20,000.000 to the silver curreney. 
When the nation has at its disposal so great an increased 
volume of currency it is quite certain that the prices of the 
things we all buy will rise in terms of that currency. 

The effects are doubly injurious. They injure the nation 
to-day by increasing the cost of the war, and they create 
discontent by increasing the prices of the staple commodities, 
Undoubtedly there would have been an increase in some of 
these staple prices even without currency inflation, but the 
increase would certainly have been less. If we had been 
left with only the same amount of money to go round as there 
was before the war, few of us could have afforded to spend 
as much money as we now do in buying the things we want. 
There would have been less bidding against one another, and 
therefore less increase in prices. Moreover, the evil is pro- 
gressive, for the more prices rise because of the inflation of 
currency, the more the Government have to borrow in order 
to meet the cost of the war; and as they continue to borrow 
mainly through the bankers, they create still more fresh 
currency, and prices are forced up still higher. 

But the trouble does not end here. The situation is 
sufficiently serious at present. It will be far more serious 
when the war ends. If, as is probable, we are unable to rid 
ourselves of our present inflation for some years after peace 
returns, we shall be immensely handicapped in handling our 
foreign trade, for that must finally be settled on the foundation 
of hard cash based upon gold. Moreover, a great deal of our 
forcign trade is conducted with countries which can only 
afford to buy goods sold at a low price, and we shall be unable 
to find a market in those countries if our whole standard of 
prices and wages is maintained at an inflated level. On the 
other hand, there is the extremely awkward fact that as soon 
as the currency begins to return to its normal level, and 
prices to fall in approximate proportion, the pounds sterling 
which prudent and patriotic people have put into War Loan 
will each become worth more in real value than at the time 
they were invested. Thus the fund-holder will get back 
more than he gave. There is no escape from this fact, and 
already some Socialists are using it as an argument for a 
general levy on capital as a means of paying off Debt after 
the war, while others are arguing that we must maintain an 
inflated currency indefinitely in order to avoid paying back 
to the fund-holders more than they gave. Both positions 
are untenable. 

A continued inflation of our currency after the war would 
be, for the reasons just given, disastrous to our foreign trade ; 
a levy on capital would be in effect a breach of faith with the 
present investors in War Loan. Indeed, there is grave reason 
to fear that the loose talk about a levy on capital, which has 
already begun, is beginning to frighten investors. The 
ordinary human being says to himself: “ If the Government 
are going to take from me directly the war is over an unknown 
percentage of what I now lend by saving and scraping, I shall 
stop saving and scraping and have the pleasure of spending 
my money on myself.” That is inevitable, and if Mr. Bonar 
Law wishes to increase the yield of his day-to-day Loan 
which unfortunately is not coming in as it ought to—he and 
his colleagues in the Government will do wisely to make a 
solemn declaration that in no circumstances will they b+ 
parties to any levy on capital cither now or after the war. Al’ 
that Mr. Bonar Law has hitherto said is that if there should be 
a levy on capital the Government fund-holder would not be 
muleted at a higher rate than other people. That is a very 
partial consolation. For in practice if there were a levy on 
capital the one person who could not possibly escape paying 
the full amount fixed would be the Government fund-holder, 
for the Government would know exactly how much capital 
he had, and could deduct it at once by cancelling part of his 
stock; whereas other owners of capital would to a large 
extent, as the experience of American taxation of capital 
proves, be able to conceal their possessions. The moral of 
the whole matter is that there must be a drastic reform in our 
present methods of financing the war. On this point Mr. 
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Miller, speaking with American conditions in view, is as 
emphatic as practically all British economists have been. 
The cost of the war can only be met by current efforts and 
current savings. We have to divert labour from the gratifi- 
cation of personal desires to the fulfilment of national needs. 
We have to hand over to the Government for their use money 
which in peace times we should use for ourselves. If the 
individual citizen will not of his own accord take these measures, 
then it is the duty of the Ge vernment to exercise compulsion 
upon bim through drastic taxation, exactly as they have 
exercised compulsion upon the men of military age to force 
them to fight in the trenches. 














PALESTINE FOR THE JEWS. 

YENERAL ALLENBY’S brilliant opening of the campaign in 

J Palestine lends significance to the agitation among British 
Jews for “ the reconstitution ef Palestine as the National Home 
of the Jewish People,” to which the Government have promised 
their support. The idea is very old—so old indeed that it has 
for many Jews ceased to possess any secular meaning. We may 
look back through the ages to the fatal year 134, when Hadrian 
took Jerusclem, stamped out Bar Cochba’s revolt in blood and 
forbade the Jews to settle again in Judaea, and trace the more or less 
feeble efforts of the oppressed people to regain their old home. 
But as the centuries passed the Jews of the Dispersion were con- 
firmed in the belief that the return to Zion, for which they prayed 
in their synagogues, would not be accomplished in this world; a 
very small minority interpreted literally their traditional longings 
end migrated to the Holy Land. It is true that Palestine offered 
few attractions for energetic traders and artisans. The Mongol and 
Tartar invasions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries worked 
havoc throughout the Near East, and Palestine was laid waste with 
such barbaric thoroughness that it has never yet recovered from 
the shock. The early Turkish Sultans, and especially Solyman 
the Magnificent, Henry VIII.’s contemporary, were friendly to the 
Jews, as the Caliphs had beon before them, and admitted the 
refugees fleecing from the Spanish Inquisition. The later Sultans 
were not hostile, and little waves of immigration from Poland, 
Russia, Austria, and Rumania broke at long intervals on the silent 
shores where, as Gibbon says, once resounded the world’s debate. 
Napoleon, with the insight of genius, proposed to found a Jewish 
State in Palestine when he was besieging Acre, but his proposal 
was coldly received in Jewry and was dropped. <A few thousand 
Jews, virtually all immigrants or the descendants of immigrants, 
eked out a wretched cxistence in the decayed towns of Palestine, 
They were supported to a largo extent by the “ Chalukah,” or 
system of charitable funds to which the Jews all over Europe 
contributed, nominally for the support of poor scholars studying 
in the Holy Places. This small and pauperized community offered 
no basis for a State such as Napoleon had in mind. 

The revival of Palestine as a Jewish land may be said to dato from 
about the year 1840, when Mehomet Ali’s claim to Syria had set the 
Powers by the ears and directed attention to that part of tho Turk’s 
dominions. Lord Palmerston, who had saved the Sultan from his 
Egyptian vassal, compelled the Turks to protect the Jews from the 
Druses and the Syrians, and appointed James Finn as Consul in 
Jerusalem with instructions to watch over the interests of all Jews. 
The first Anglican Bishop of Jerusalom, appointed in 1841, was a 
converted Jew. At the samo time Sir Moses Montefiore and M. 
Crémieux, in an unofficial Jewish mission, reawakened the interest 
of their co-religionists in Palestine as a country to which the perse- 
cuted Jews might go. Mrs. Finn, the Consul’s wife, set a practical 
example by founding outside Jerusalom ‘“‘ Abraham's Vineyard ” 
where poor Jews were taught to labour on tho land. Disraeli’s 
witty novel, Tancred, illustrates the projects for a regenerated 
Palestine that were in the air in 1847; he made fun of his Christian 
hero’s Quixotic plans for a crusade, but, as in his earlier and more 
specifically Jewish story, Alroy, he did not jest at the proposal to 
restore Zion. Scheme after scheme was floated for the establish- 
ment of a large Jewish population on the land. Several small 
colonies were actually founded, and the Jewish population of the 
towns began to increase rapidly. In 1840 thero were said to be 
no more than thirteen thousand Jews in all Palestine. By 1880 
there were fifteen thousand Jews in Jerusalem alone. George Eliot 
in Daniel Deronda (1876) expressed in eloquent terms the idea that 
Palestine should be “ a republic where the Jewish spirit manifests 
itself in a new order founded on the old,” and Laurence Oliphant 
a few years later tried hard to start a Jewish agricultural settlement 
east of the Jordan for some Rumanian refugees. But the Jews 
of Western Europe and America took little interest in the subject 
until it was foreed upon them by the Russian “ pogroms” in 1881 
and 1882, The thousands of wretched folk fleeing from the horrors 
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of the Pale compelled their fellow-Jews in happier lands to consider 
whether a systematic emigration from Russia and Rumania to 
Palestine would not solve, at least in part, the problem of Jewry 
in Eastern Europe. Many of the refugees went to the Holy Land, 
and it is they who, with help from the West, formed the Jewish 
colonies which, until the war broke out, were prospering, especially 
at Tel Aviv, the garden suburb of Jaffa, and at Zichron Jacob, near 
Samaria, whose carly Rumanian settlers were assisted by Oliphant. 
The universal compassion felt for the sufferers stirred Jewry to its 
depths. The society of “ Chovevé Zion,” or “ Lovers of Zion,” 
was founded in 1884, and soon had branches in all countries where 
Jews lived. Baron Edmond de Rothschild gave liberally both of 
his time and his money for the organization of the Jewish settle- 
ments, and especially for education in the widest sense. Baron 
Hirsch left £10,000,000 for the work of the Jewish Colonizatioa 
Association. ‘The political side of the new movement was still 
further emphasized when Dr. Thoodore Herzl, the Austro- 
Parisian journalist, founded the Zionist organization in 1896, 
with the object of uniting all Jews the world over in an 
effort to set up a Jewish State. Dr. Herzl himself did not 
care very much where that Stato should be; but the first 
Zionist Congress, held at Basle in 1897, resolved that the Jewish 
home “ secured by public law ”’ should be in Palestine. The attempt 
to secure a charter from the Sultan failed. The Foreign Office ia 
1903 made a conditional offer of land in British East Africa, which 
was not accepted. Then the Jewish Territorial Organization, under 
the lead of Mr. Zangwill, prospected possible sites for Jewish colonivs 
in Cyrenaica and in Angola, but nothing came of these suggestions. 
Meanwhile the Zionist organization, with its administrative centre 
in Germany, first at Cologne and then at Berlin, and its financial 
headquarters in London, continued, in common with other Jowish 
socicties, to assist the Jewish settlers in Palestine. The settlers 
suffered by the fall of Abdul Hamid, for the Young Turks made it 
clear from the outset that they would abolish all special privilogos 
to alien races, and would, for example, compe! Christians and Jews 
as well as Turks to serve in the Army. Yet before the war broke out 
the Jews in Palestine were prospering. They were said to numbor 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand—or ten times as many as tho 
Palestinian Jews of 1840—and half of them lived in Jerusalem, which 
had once more become a predominantly Jewish city. Immigrants 
from Russia and Rumania continued to arrive, and work was found 
for them on the land. All that was needed to assure the growth of a 
Jewish community in Palestine was an honest and benevolent 
administration, but this the Young Turks neither could nor would 
provide, 

It is apparent, then, that the proposal for the establishment of a 
Jewish State in Palestine is neither novel nor !chimerical. The only 
new feature in the present agitation is the widespread favour wit’ 
which, if we may judge from the reports in the Jewish Press, the 
Zionist resolution has been received at Jewish meetings throughout 
Great Britain. British Jews seem to be far more enthusiastic about 
Zionism than they ever were before the war, perhaps because, boing 
a practical people, they see that the project can now be realized. 
The British Government, after a long and careful examination of 
the scheme, have promised to use their best endeavours to carry 
it out, and we understand that President Wilson is a hearty 
supporter of the project. Turkey made war on the Allios, 
and thus pronounced her own death sentence. When we havs 
won the war, the Turks will certainly be expelled from Europe, 
and will be doprived also of their non-Turkish dominions, 
Palestine and Syria, Mesopotamia and Armenia, will cease to be 
misruled by corrupt Turkish pashas. We need not speculat» 
here as to the precise form of government which may be 
substituted for the Turkish despotism in each of these provinces. 
Whatever the Allies may determine in this matter, the chief problem 
will be to repopulate the solitudes which the Turk has created in the 
name of peace. Like Mesopotamia, Palestine cannot regain its long- 
lost prospority unless it oan attract large numbers of hard-working 
and intelligent immigrants. The Jews from Russia have shown that 
they can thrive in Palestine, with help and guidance from their 
kinsfolk in the West, and it is therefore desirable that they should be 
given the fullest opportunity of devcloping the latent resourcos of 
the country. Further, it would be folly to discourage the Jows in 
general from assisting the revival of the Holy Land, to which they 
are bound by ancient ties of religion and sentiment. With the sup- 
port of so wealthy and influential a body, a Jewish settloment in 
Palestine might be expected to grow with surprising rapidity, pro- 
vided always that order were maintained by some form of inter- 
national control. From the British standpoint, it is essential that 
Palestine should no longer be in Turkish or German hands ; but it 
is neither necessary nor desirable that we should become solely 
responsible for the administration of the country. A large and 
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thriving Jewish settlement in the Holy Land, under the supervision 
of Great Britain, our Allies, and America, would make for peace and 
progress in the Near East, and would thus aecord with British policy. 
It is not to be supposed that Palestine could ever support more than 
# small proportion of the Jewish race. There are probably more 
than twelve million Jews in the world, of whom far more than half 
live in Russia and Austria. Generations may pass before Palestine 
is capable of maintaining with comfort a million Jewish inhabitants, 
though it is, as Mr. Albert Hyamson says in his very able new 
book, Palestine (Sidgwick and Jackson, 10s. 6d. net), a “land laid 
waste ’’ and not by any means a desert. But a little Jewish State in 
Palestine would serve as a rallying-point for Jews all over the 
world, and it would confer a benefit also on the Christian and the 
Moslem worlds, which are equally interested in the Holy Land 
and its undying religious memories. 





WILD LIFE AMID THE SHELLS. 

YEVER does one realize the extraordinary indifference of wild 
N life to mechanieal sounds so much as when starlings wheel 
and circle above the turgid masses of smoke and fumes that 
hide the combat of the battlefield below them or skylarks 
sing entrancingly to the tune of booming guns. I remember one 
night in particular. The moon was shining vividly bright; the 
shattered tree-trunks looking weirdly fantastic, and casting 
dense black shadows upon the ground ; while at measured intervals 
the guns boomed out slowly replying to the strafe of the German 
guns. A crested lark sang sweetly as if anticipating the dawn, 
while a blackcap in the withered saplings that screened our 
gun-pit trilled forth his lay, punctuated by the boom of the guns 
beneath him. The effect was very quaint, as during each pause in 
the gunfire the blackeap’s song echoed sweetly over the shell-riven 
earth. A German shell, better aimed than usual, scored a direct hit 
upon our gun, but the din of the explosion apparently did not 
trouble the bird, for he only fluttered away to the next sapling and 
continued his song. 

At another time, when billeted in a chateau surrounded by exten- 
«ive grounds and an extremely green and smelly moat, I listened to 
a nightingale, thrush, and blackbird piping for ali they were worth, 
while not a hundred yards away the German shells were pounding 
to atoms some sheds and a barn. Even in the trenches the birds 
do not appear to trouble about the sounds of war, and the wire 
entanglements of No-Man’s-Land are a happy hunting-ground, and, 
from a bird point of view, an ideal place for nest-building. Last year 
I found a blackbird’s nest in a tangled corner, while at another 
corner a kestrel would perch and preen her feathers utterly regard- 
less of the flying bullets and shells. At another place we were much 
amused at the nightly visit of a great brown owl. He would perch 
on a stump about four hundred yards behind the front trench, every 
now and then flitting about seeking prey, but would always return 
to his tree. If snipers were busy, he would reply to the whiz of the 
bullet by calling loudly. He never failed in this, yet the moan of a 
high explosive would send him hurriedly from the scene, only to 
return again when all was quiet. 

One bird manceuvre is rather surprising. A company of small 
birds, sparrows, chaflinches, and other members of the same family, 
may be feeding quiotly in the road, or around a barn, when suddenly 
they will fly up and scatter at right angles. For a second or two 
there is nothing to be heard, then the sound of a shell comes faintly. 
Now what instinct has taught the birds to disperse and fly in this 
way from the direct path of a shell ? In the early days of the war 
they were not so wily, or perhaps their hearing was not so acute, for 
sparrows would remain in the ivy eovering a house until the shell 
actually exploded, then they would whirl out and upwards, like so 
many pieces of shrapnel. Other birds do not appear to have learned 
te do this, for in an orchard that the Germans were shelling the young 
swallows remained perched on the branches until the trees fell. 
Then they flew up and whirled about, actually hawking for insects 
over the ruins of their former roosting-place. Yet the parent swallows 
were most anxious over the welfare of their young brood, and kept 
them together for a long time after they had left the nest. It is a 
wonder that they have not learnt the danger that lies in the whine 
of an oncoming shell. 

But what struck me most was the insouciance of the swallows and 
house-martins. They twittered and circled in and out of the ruined 
barns and houses, and frequently appeared to think that shell-holes 
were made particularly for their benefit. I have watched them using 
a shell-hole as an entrance and exit within an hour of its having 
heen made. At one place the comer of a barn had been blown away, 
and the roof pierced by a shell, yet the parent swallows, the owners 
of a nest upon one of the rafters, paid no heed to the smother of dust 
and falling débris, but continued feeding their young ones as if 
nothing bad happened, 





It was a most fascinating ocoupation ‘to watch two families of 
swallows when the nestlings came out of the nest. Tho two parent pairs 
had built side by side on top of a rafter, and now: both the families 
kept together—ten delightfully pretty little creatures. They were 
very shy and nervous at first, and sat cuddled up to each other on 
a length of telephone-wire that stretched from the barn to the house, 
The parents fed them most impartially, and every night convoyed 
the young ones back to the rafter in the barn. It was funny to gee 
the anxiety of the parents; they knew every one who used the 
barn, and a stranger created much excitement. After a fow days the 
little swallows would fly off on short excursions, the parents feeding 
them in the air, but the whole family always returned to roost on 
the rafter, and the-parent birds would not rest until every little one 
‘was safe under cover. 

The partridges that nest in No-Man’s-Land also show no Signs of 
sensitive nerves. ‘Two pairs used to come in front of our O.P. and 
feed as if nothing like war was in the air. You might have imagined 
them feeding in a quiet country lane in England. In fact, the part. 
ridge is as ubiquitous as the sparrow. The rattle and noise of 
transports, the constant passing of bodies of soldiers, the rattle of 
machine-guns, and the roar of artillery do not drive them from their 
favourite haunts. If the falling shrapnel is too insistent, they whir 
off for a few yards and continue feeding. Fairly large and healthy 
broods are to be seen on No-Man’s-Land, but how they escape the 
many foes that lurk there is a mystery. 

Huge rats, far bigger than any pre-war animal, inhabit every foot 
of the ground. Weasels and stoats hunt boldly, scorning the on. 
looker, man. Hawks and owls are to be found in dozens, besides other 
birds that love to rob nests of their contents ; yet, in spite of these 
marauders, the little partridges thrive, and grow up astonishingly 
healthy birds. 

In the marshes to our right, families of mallards squabble all 
through the night, but with the dawning they fly off to some place 
behind the German lines, returning just at sunset. One particular 
flock numbered just a baker’s dozen, and regularly flew over our 
position. The number never varied throughout the winter, but in 
March the flock was ‘joined by half-a-dozen more wild ducks, and 
among these was a beautiful albino. Icould not make out whether 
it was a duck or a drake, but as it seemed to prefer the company 
of a drake I concluded it was a duck. The others did not appear 
to mind the unusual colour of its plumage, and treated it as one of 
themselves. 

A few days ago I was watching a weasel carrying a mouse along a 
track in the grass leading directly to some wire netting. When the 
weasel came to the notting, it tried to creep through, trying again 
and again, each time in a different place. At last the creature 
paused, and surveyed the obstruction with an inquiring look. 
Laying down the mouse, it ran along the bottom of the wire netting 
until it found an opening; then, retrieving the mouse, it dashed 
through the hole and vanished like lightning. Another weasel was 
about to pass in front of a gun-pit. A gun was just about to fire, 
and the animal appeared to understand, for it suddenly dashed 
behind us and jumped into the next gun-pit. Later on I heard a 
commotion in the rat-holes behind the dug-outs, so no doubt the 
weasel was leading the rats a life. At any rate, they were squealing 
in abject terror of some danger unseen by me. 

I suppose there must be millions of rats destroyed by the gas ; 
sees them lying dead in every direction, together with beetles and 
mice. Apparently they rush to the surface when they smell the 
fumes and die by thousands, yet before twelve hours are over the 
beggars are swarming just as thick as ever. They are more than 
bold, and are ready to attack anything. The sandwiches in ones 
pocket are never safe, and one Captain tells a story of being out on 
a listening patrol, and not daring to move owing to the proximity 
of an attentive sniper. All the time a huge rat was nibbling his 
packet of bread and cheese, and making indignant remarks to 
another rat that wanted to share in the feast. He fully expected 
that if he had remained in that particular shell-hole much longer 
the rats would have endeavoured to sample his flesh. 


one 


Mice are as numerous as the rats, and I think every variety 
is represented on the Western Front. Dainty field-mice scampert 
across the tracks made by the wagons, and build pretty little nests 
in the bushes that screen the gun-pits. Often on the rare sunny 
days in early spring I would see a wee brown mouse sunning itself 
on a mass of leaves under a bush. This particular brown mouse 
built the most delightful of nests in the heart of dried tussocks of 
grass, and I suppose slept in it when the weather was cold, or perhaps 
hibernated through the worst of the winter. The nests were made of 
numberless dried leaves, rolled into a sort of cocoon. They did not 
look very large, for the leaves were laid neatly together until they 
were the size of a small lemon, but when unwrapped the quantity of 
material seemed never-ending. The outer shell of leaves was lined 
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‘i h grass bitten or chewed until it was as soft and as fine as down. 


o ld think it would be impossible for either the cold or rain to 


shou . - . 
netrate into the snug little retreat, which I imagine the brown 
mouse must close after him, for there never seemed to be an 


opening, and the mouse simply dashed wildly out when disturbed. 
some we could dispense with, but 
there are others of wonderful beauty. Giant cr ronflies dash with 
lightning speed over the smelly moats and co». or flit across the 
marshes and rivers, making a vivid splash of colo::r. é' Butterflies are 
gaily fluttering over the flowers that are now gz0 ing wild in the 
deserted gardens. We seem to have all the English buticrflies, and 
many more besides. On a quiet day, when the nearer guns are 
ailent and the Germans cease from strafing, the scene is very 

aceful There is nothing to tell one that a thousand guns are 
hidden somewhere within a very narrow space. The undulating 
hills and trenches hide both friend and foe. There are shell-holes, to 
be sure, and riven masses of brick and stone, but Nature, always 
gracious, is concealing all war ravages with a delightful mantle of 
greenery and flowers. Pansies and forget-me-nots cluster in the 
ghell-holes, and reach out over the lips, and circle the water lying at 
the bottom of the widest craters. To a superficial observer there is 
nothing violently warlike in the outlook. The sun is shining, the 
summer breeze rustles the leaves that conceal the rent and riven 
trunks of the poplar-trees. The undulating country is a waste, it is 
true, but grass and clover, with numberless poppies, have turned it 
into a semblance of a grazing land. Behind us a lonely cow is 
grazing, tended by a blue-frocked mite of six. She may be older, but 
her size says six, altliough her ways are those of an old woman. 
Then suddenly through the scented air comes the whine of a shell, 
and Mariette and her cow vanish over the hill to the rear. 

GUNNER. 


Insects are very numerous ; 





LETTERS TO THE’ EDITOR. 


-_@e— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) —s 

THE GRAND MISUNDERSTANDING. 
[To tue Eprroz or THe “‘ Specrator.’’] 

§iz,—Thank you for your very courageous article on “ The Grand 

Misunderstanding.”” You are absolutely right, both about the 

main cause of English mistakes in Ireland and about the position 
and character of Ulster. When the English journalist or public 
man comes to Ireland he almost inevitably falls into the hands 
of a clique who stuff him with all the newest inventions of the 
ingenious Irish political imagination. As an Irishman, I perhaps 
understand the working of this imagination somewhat better than 
you do. To the English mind, which has discovered the facts, it 
seems pure lying. Not so to the Irish. The Irish mind has an 
extraordinary faculty of half-belief. When anything exciting 
oceurs; or is expected, the Irish imagination weaves out of a 
multitude of impressions and suspicions a whole history of plots, 
trrannies, basenesses, and heroisms, and, for the moment, takes it 
all for fact. And, what is more curious from the English point 
of view, tells it all for fact. In addition, the Irish enjoy nothing 
more thoroughly than humbugging the English inquirer. I am 
not an admirer of “ George Birmingham’s”’ writings, but in 
presenting this element of Irish life—it is the theme of all his 
more popular works—he is quite true to life, except that he is apt 
to caricature. At the time of the Home Rule and Ulster struggle, 
before the war, Ireland was buzzing with humorous tales, told 
with infinite gusto, of how the guileless Radical journalist was 
taken in. I could mention the names of writers whose articles and 
hooks produced a great impression in England at that time, and 
at whom. Ireland chuckles to this day. 

But it may be said, Is not all this a reason for letting the Irish 
manage their own affairs? Perhaps it is. But it is not a reason 
for letting them manage the affairs of Ulster. Ulster, from long 
experience, understands the position thoroughly and will never 
consent to be ruled by the type of mind which controls the popular 
movements of Southern Ireland. The meaning of the present 
outburst of fury against Ulster is simply this: The Sinn Feiners 
are wrecking the Convention, and the astute Home Rule politicians 
of the South are preparing to throw the blame of that disaster 
on Ulster. The insinuation which is sometimes made that Ulster- 
men are now prepared to accept Home Rule in order to escape 
taking their share in the burdens of the war is a base and foul 
slander. Ulster has been willing to bear her full share all along; 
and, no matter how basely she is slandered, her loyalty will not 
fail—I am; Sir, &e., Zz. 








(To tHe Eprror or tas “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have just read with profound astonishment your emphatic 
remarks in last week’s Spectator about Ulster and Germany. I 
Was in Belfast and the neighbourhood in the spring of 1913, and 
was told by one of the best known and most respected Unionist 
ladies in» Belfast that if Great Britain should throw over the 
Ulster Protestants they intended to call in the German Emperor 
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as the champion of the Protestant liberties of Europe. During th 
same period I saw reports in the Belfast newspapers of simila: 
remarks made publicly at Unionist meetings in Portadown an<d 
other places. I never heard this matter referred to bya Hon 
Ruler, but from the statements of Unionists alone I returned from 
Ireland quite convinced that an appeal to Germany was-a recog- 
nized part of the Ulster programme. I of course assume that tle 
outbreak of the war brought this scheme to a definite end. But 
I cannot read your statement that it is a Home Rule lie without 
protest.—I am, Sir, &c., | ae 


[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your first article under date November 10th you say : 

“It is possible that some obscure and excitable Orangema: 
may have said that he would rather live under the rule of the 
Kaiser than under the rule of a Dublin Parliament, but as fai 
as we know there is no trustworthy evidence of any such talk. The 
lie was manufactured by the Irish Home Rulers, because they 
thought it a good way to damage Ulster.” 

The Morning Post of December 19th, 1910, quotes the Right Hon. 
Thomas Andrews, P.C., as saying: “I would rather be governed 
by Germany than by Patrick Ford, John Redmond, and com- 
pany.” The same paper, January 9th, 1911, quotes Captain 
Craig, M.P., as saying: “Germany and the German Empire 
would be preferred to the rule of John Redmond, Patrick Ford, 
and the Molly Maguires.” The Ulstermen quoted may be con- 
sidered obscure and excitable Orangemen, but surely the Morniny 
Post is too trustworthy to publish “lies of Home Rulers calcu- 
lated to damage Ulster”? On August 24th, 1914, the Northern 
Whig, which you recommend to your readers, said that when the 
Home Rule Bill became an Act “three-fourths of the people oi 
Ulster must become either traitors to the Covenant which they 
have solemnly signed or rebels to the Crown.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

U. 

{Our correspondents’ evidence as to the alleged intrigue with 
Germany confirms us in our opinion. They quote as evidence 
familiar rhetorical passages in which Unionist speakers expressed 
the intensity of their distrust of Nationalist rule by saying 
that they would rather be under the Kaiser! The state 
ment made by Irish Nationalists and Sinn Feiners which we 
described as a lie was that the Ulster Unionists “ were guilty of 
intriguing. with the -Kaiser.” Our correspondents produce no 
evidence whatever of such a thing, except the remark of “ one 
of the best known and most respected Unionist ladies in Belfast ’ 
—who is unnamed. We do not doubt that our correspondent 
believes what he invites us to believe. There were plenty of 
people who knew “ for a fact ” and “on the best authority ” that 
Orton was Sir Roger Tichborne, that Mr. Druce’s coffin con 
tained a lump of lead, and that Russian troops in thousands 
passed through Great Britain in August, 1914, on their way to 
Belgium.—Eb. Spectator.] 





RICHARD COBDEN AND POLITICAL “CAMOUFLAGE.” 
{To tHe Eprror or tue ‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your remarks on camouflage, or the “ wholesale use of thi 
lie as an instrument in Irish politics,” sent me back to Lord 
Morley’s Life of Richard Cobden, in which—nearly seventy years 
ago—the same idea finds expression in more than one of the letters 
of that eminently sane and well-balanced statesman. Cobden was 
a strong advocate of justice to Ireland, and he more than once 
risked his seat in the House by his support of that cause—notably 
in the case of the Maynooth grant and by his opposition to coer- 
cion. Yet after a long association with O’Connell and his part) 
we find him writing as follows (August 28th, 1848) :— 

“The most discouraging thing to an English Member of Parlia 
ment who wishes to do well to Ireland is the quality of the men 
sent to represent it in the House of Commons. Hardly a man of 
business amongst them and not three who are prepared to co- 
operate together for one common object. How would it mend 
matters if such men were sitting in Dublin instead of in 
London? ” 

And again, Vol. II., p. 27:— 

“I found the populace of Ireland represented in the House of 
Commons by a body of men with O'Connell at their head with 
whom I could feel no more sympathy or identity than with people 
whose language I did not understand. In fact I felt. morally, a 
complete antagonism and repulsion towards them. O’Connell 
always treated me with friendly attention, but I never shook hands 
with him or faced his smile without a feeling of insecurity.” 

I do not wish to occupy your space with my own observations, but 
perhaps you will permit one who has been rather closely identified 
with politics since the label “‘ Home Rule ” was first invented by 
Isaac Butt ‘to add a word of warning. English Liberals have been 
lured on from point to point by assurances that this or that 
scheme will “ satisfy ” the Irish politician or will “ settle” the 
Irish question. Sir, no scheme passed by Parliament will satis!) 
the Irish politician, for the simple reason that he is not there to 
be satisfied. He makes his political.livelihood by being dissatisfied, 
and he will continue to profess and to spread dissatisfaction s« 
long as it is necessary for his own ends. Take the Home Rule 
Act “ now on the statute-book.” It was drawn up on lines acceptec 
and approved of by the Irish Party from Session to Session fo: 
many years. English and Scotch Liberals supported it for that 
and for no other reason. Yet no sooner is it passed than the Tris! 
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throw it in our faces, repudiate it utterly, and start a full-blooded 
agitation for complete separation. As Cobden wrote, July 21st, 
48 :— 

**No sane man ean defend or palliate conduct such as that of 
Smith O’Brien and bis confederates. It would be mercy to shut 
them up in a lunatic asylam. I confess I have ceased to 
fear or hope anything from that country. Its utter helplessness to 
do anything for itself is our great difficulty.” 

-I am, Sir, &c., R. 





*POOR PUSSY.” 

(To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 
€:n,--Reading the article in the Spectator in which the action of 
the Government in Treland is compared to that of a man who 
says “ Poor pussy ” to a tiger, reminds me of a speech made by 
a Nationalist leader, Mr. T. Walsh, at a large meeting nine years 
azo, in which he said: “Let us all be ready, and when England 
gets into trouble with European Powers, we will pounce on her 
with the ferocity of a tiger.”—I am, Sir, &c., UNIONIST. 





AN AUSTRALIAN PROTEST. 
[To tee Eprrorn or tHE ‘“ Specraror.’’) 

fir,—I have to-day received a cutting from the Spectator of Octo- 
ber 6th under the heading, “ An Australian Protest.” It is alleged 
that I made a certain statement regarding the Australian troops. 
I have the greatest respect and affection for the Australian and 
New Zealand troops, and have spoken to General Anderson of 
their fine qualities, but I have never made the comparison alleged, 
which, if I had made it, would have been most unfair and unjust 
en my Territorial divisions, which never once failed me.—I am, 
Si-, &e., Arcurmatp Murray, Lieut.-General. 

Government House, Farnborough, Hants, November 11th. 

!We are glad to be the means of conveying to Australians Sir 
Archibald Murray’s repudiation of an expression of praise which 
they deemed excessive and invidious, and therefore offensive to 
themselves. As we said at the time, we thought that Sir Archibald 
Murray might never have used the words attributed to him, but 
that even if he had we should not have been disposed to blame him. 
There are times when you cannot “ err on flattery’s side.””’ Every 
ene understands words in their proper context. In any case, it 
siiould now be plain to all that Australians want to be regarded 
as no more than gallant men among a great company of gallant 
men.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE.” 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
fir,—-I was very surprised to read in the last issue of the 
Spectator a letter headed as above, and signed by a correspondent 
who tells us he is a Colonel. He speaks of the inaccuracies of the 
Prime Minister, and more especially in regard to his statement 
as to the Territorials having come to the rescue of our country 
at a critical time. To my amazement, this Colonel states that 
the Territorials were practically shelved in the early stages of 
the war! My knowledge leads me to think quite otherwise. Who 
protected our coast, our docks, our railways, in the months of 
August, September, 1914, and onwards ? The Territorials. And 
with respect to the oversea work, has this Colonel heard of the 
Northumberland Hussars, the London Scottish, and Glasgow 
Highlanders, to name only three of the many Territorial regi- 
ments that went to France about October, 1914? I also wonder 
if this Colonel has ever heard of the Second Battle of Ypres, 
where the Canadian Volunteers (composed largely of men born 
in the British Isles, many of whom had served in the ranks of 
Territorial regiments) put up such a good fight, and were sup- 
ported in that fight by the Northumberland and Durham Terri- 
torials, who had only left England a few days before. Let your 
eorrespondent refer to Lord French’s speech made to the North- 
umberlands in the last week of April, 1915. It may help to con- 
vince him that Mr. Lloyd George was not so inaccurate in his 
statement. It is far from my wish to detract from the work 
eur Indian Army performed, but I do feel that many officers in 
the Regular Army have a nasty habit of belittling the work of 
the Territorials, antl when you realize that the Territorials only 
signed on for home service, but when the call came in August, 
1914, volunteered, almost to a man, to go overseas, what must be 
the feelings of parents who have lost their sons when they read 
such a letter as this correspondent of yours has thought fit to 
send for publication ?--I am, Sir, &e., N. F. Ramsay. 
The Grange, Alnmouth, Northumberland. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.'') 
Sin,—Whatever temporary measures of brigading with Regulars 
may have taken place when the Territorials first went out and 
were yet untried, | know that most of them went out in divisions 
and continued to act in Territorial divisions. This applies to 
most Yorkshire units.—I am, Sir, &e., Wesr Rrvina. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—En. Spectator.} 





GERMANY AND ITALY. 
[To tHe Epiror or tne “ Spectator.) 
Sir,—Once mere the weakest point in the German armour proves 
to be the psychologicai insight inte the soul of the enemy. ‘The 
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sudden onrush against Italian defences was made to coincide With 
the Cabinet crisis; German leaders reckoned on the internal dis. 
sensions between Interventionists and Socialists, and on Many 
symptoms which, taken at their face value, might perfectly justify 
the reports their spies may have sent home. The Italian tem- 
perament is doubly hard to understand because of an apparent 
good-natured, easygoing simplicity; it may easily mislead a 
foreigner through a perverse pleasure Italians seem to take in 
disparaging their country, her institutions, her systems and 
people, and in repressing through a false pride all outward signs 
of love or enthusiasm. The critical spirit, always extremely 
keen, is easily practised on everything and everybody, and q 
rather sceptical attitude, natural or assumed, often gives the 
impression that no real devotion exists in them for the Mother. 
land. But deeper than all this intellectual rubbish lies soma 
thing, carefully hidden in normal times, something they would 
be ashamed of showing (Italians are curiously akin to the English 
in their morbid fear of sentimentalism), and which the blunt 
German mind would never guess or grasp. Not only has the 
moral object of the offensive utterly failed, but it has provoked 
an absolutely opposite effect. Resolutions are passed, meetings 
called by all classes and groups, including workmen, railwaymen, 
&c. People who before were considered as half-hearted Inter. 
ventionists, or even Neutralists, are now giving evidence of the 
most earnest patriotism. Workmen from munition factories haye 
sent addresses to the Premier expressing their firm will to sustain 
any privation or suffering that may be in store for them so as tg 
make their fighting brothers feel that the heart of the nation js 
sharing their efforts and helping their victory. Some of them 
have asked to be recalled to the colours. 

A touching instance of the feeling roused even in those who 
have earned the right to keep out o7 all fighting for the rest of their 
lives is afforded by the National Association for Disabled and 
Mutilated Soldiers. At a meeting they held they decided to form 
a Legion. Those whose condition allows it asked to join the Army 
again, while others want to be employed in other ways; a blind 
soldier proposed that he and his comrades should be entrusted 
with propaganda work, especially in country villages, in order to 
enforce the need of resistance, of moral endurance, and to keep 
before the eyes of the people the great aims of the war. The 
Municipality of Milan, though mainly composed of Socialists, has 
issued a circular to the citizens, where the old strong will which 
so admirably asserted itself from the time of Barbarossa to the 
days of Radetzsky prompts every word. One feels a bracing spirit 
breathing upon and reinvigorating the whole country. If, as we 
hope, the invasion be only a temporary one, and we may soon 
succeed in pushing back the enemy from the ground he at present 
holds, the bitter lesson will not have been without its effects, It 
will have roused the people to the spiritua] energy without which 
no great end is ever fruitfully achieved, while the generous moral 
and material support from our Allies will have strengthened the 
bond uniting us in this gigantic struggle for r}ght.—I am, Sir, &., 

Verona. L. Scopou. 








A DECIMAL COINAGE FOR THE EMPIRE. 
{To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—It is the penny and the halfpenny that stand in the way of 
making the change on the only possible basis, that of the sove- 
reign. The present penny is worth four mils and one-sixth, and 
the halfpenny two mils and one-twelfth. The poor would suffer if 
what they pay a penny for now were necessarily to cost them five 
mils, while every one of us would find his postage-stamp and his 
evening newspaper would cost ‘him more, for we should only get 
two hundred “‘ penny ” articles for £1 instead of two hundred and 
forty as at present. There must, therefore, be a coin for each of 
the following values, one mil, two, three, four, and five mils, and 
these must be of such varying shapes and materials that no one 
coin will be mistaken for another. The four-mil coin will soon 
come to be called by the people the “low penny,” and the five-mil 
coin the “ high penny,” and competition will cause some trades- 
men and newspaper proprietors to sell for the low penny while 
others require the high penny, and for the new halfpenny (two 
mils) instead of three mils. The State may well charge the low- 
penny (four mils) for a half-ounce letter and five mils for a one 
ounce letter, while a postcard should cost three mils, including 
the material, and the other halfpenny postage should be two 
mils if possible. Stockbrokers might have the honour of making 
us think decimally by quoting from January Ist next decimals of 
a pound instead of the present awkward eighths and sixteenths,— 
I am, Sir, &c., AegtHur Powéll. 
6 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN FICTION, 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—-Can you spare me a few lines in which I would lay emphasis 
on one point brought forward by “ A Mere Schoolmaster ” ? 
refer to the “supervision by masters, which seems to have been 
singularly absent at Fernhurst.” I feel sure that supervision is 
of vital importance. But in how many schools is it practised to 
any. great extent? At my old school, for instance, the House- 
Master appeared at lunch and for a small portion of evening 
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preparation. Generally, too, he would walk through the dormi- 
rae at a fixed time. But that was all. The other Master acted 


as House Tutor; in fact, I do not remember ever having seen any 
other Master come into the house, which was practically left to 
the control of the monitors, A House-Master, under these condi- 
tions, might well be living in a “ fool’s paradise.” But in the 
school which I am now serving I am subscribing to a very 
different régime. Not only does the House-Master or Tutor take 
every meal and preparation and also dormitory duty, but he is 
also practically persona grata at all times. Without any sugges- 
tion of “ acting the spy”’ or interfering unduly with the boys’ 
spare hours, he is nevertheless acting as a powerful check on 
malpractice of all kinds. I may add that those of the senior boys 
in this house who have read The Loom of Youth at my invitation 
alj agree that constant and friendly supervision is largely respon- 
sible for the freedom we at present enjoy from all that is most 
objectionable at Fernhurst. Further, all these boys, whom I 
know intimately, have expressed their definite opinion that The 
Loom of Youth is a gross distortion of Public School life as they 
know it.I am, Sir, &c., House Tutor. 





{To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The article appearing in your issue of November 10th under 
the above heading contains much sound comment on Mr. Waugh's 
book, but “A Mere Schoolmaster ”’ seems to have shrunk from 
putting his real opinion into writing. The Loom of Youth 
purports to describe the life of a boy at a Public School. Whether 
this means the life of a particular boy at a particular school, or 
that of the “average” boy at the “average” school, there is no 
direct evidence to show. If, as the writer’s extreme youth would 
appear to indicate, it is a particular school, there would seem to 
be a case for its abolition. If, on the other hand, the average 
school is meant, it is not too much to say that, from its mawkish 
and affected dedication to its conclusion, The Loom of Youth is 
a mixture of inaccuracy and caricature. And yet it is said by 
certain reviewers to contain a realistic description of life at a 
Public School, and accordingly to be a book that should be read 
by every parent and every boy. To suggest that our Public 
Schools are perfect would be absurd, but it would be quite as 
absurd to say that they resemble Fernhurst. At Public Schools 
the masters are not invariably the pleasantest of companions; nor 
are they—as the Fernhurst masters were—blatant and unmitigated 
cads. Public School boys have their failings, and their code of 
ethics is in some respects curious, but they are not—as the Fern- 
hurst boys were—without any sense of honour or decency and 
unable to speak in any language but that of the gutter. Any one 
who is inclined to sit in judgment on the Public Schools will 
commit a judicial error if he forms his opinion upon such evidence 
as is furnished by this crude and unsavoury book.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AnotHerR Mere ScHoOoLMAsSTER. 


“ 





BISMARCK AND THE POPE. 
[To tue Epitoxr or tue “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir, —The appointment of Graf Hertling to the Chancellorship of 
the German Empire reminds me of a remark attributed to 
Bismareck—which I never saw in print, but which was told me 
in course of conversation by a very clever German woman in 
Darmstadt, the daughter of a former Hessian General who had 
seen service against Prussia in 1866—the lady in question and her 
son, then in the Prussian Guards, being Pan-German to the back- 
bone. I have added this en parenthése, because English people 
seem incapable of understanding that the systematic inoculation 
of certain ideas from Kéniggriitz up to August 14th has brought 
about the exact results desired. To return: The remark attri- 
buted to Bismarck was, that going over such little errors of 
judgment as even the wisest may find they have made, the Iron 
Chancellor regretted that he had not at the time of the Ultramon- 
tane troubles offered Cologne as a residence to the Pope—thus 
shifting the Papal See to Germany. Those who can “ figure out ” 
the true meaning of this regret—and add the meaning to be 
deduced from the present appointment—may find that in every 
field of Aufklérungsdienst there is distinct method in Prussian 
madness,—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. 





A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘ Specraton.’’] 

Sir,—Most people do not, probably, read their Spectator in the 
light of the Gospel for the day! Personally, I am compelled to 
do so by the fact that I am a clergyman, and am taking the 
Gospel for the day as my subject with my Sunday-school children 
~—and the Spectator arrives on Saturday, And I confess that I 
was at a loss how to convey the teaching of last Sunday’s Gospel 
(“Render unto Caesar ’’) so as to bring it within the compass of 
children’s minds. The very striking incident recorded under 
the above title in your last issue supplied the missing link, and 
for once I succeeded in getting right “home.” Do you ask for 
Proof? One of my choir-boys—a curiously thoughtful boy— 
asked me after the service: “ Please, Sir, do you think the man 
saw anything besides the Royal Standard?” And I am not 
ashamed to say that I answered: “‘ Yes, I think he did.”” Was I 
Wrong?—I am, Sir, &c., Parson. 
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“WHEN THE STRONG MAN ARMED.” 
{To tHe Epirox or tHe ‘“ Spectatox.’’] 
Sir,—I see that my friend “C. R. H.” has not forgotten his Greek 
in the last forty years, wherein he has, to a large extent, the 
advantage of me. Nevertheless, I will venture to suggest that the 
text ““ When the strong man armed keepeth his house ” was never 
intended as an ideal or as what must always be. It admirably 
expresses the position of things in a barbarous and lawless society, 
but even in civil life we have long ago got beyond that stage. Ths 
citizen relies on the law and the organized goodwill of his fellow- 
citizens, not on his own strength. Has not the time come when 
the nations can organize on the same principle and form a League 
of Nations for the maintenance of international right and of 
peace ?—I am, Sir, &c., ANevRIN WILLIAMS. 
1 Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





PREMATURE PEACE. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHE ‘ Spectaror.’’) 

Str,—The following quotation from Coleridge (written in 1805) 
seems apposite enough to deserve a place in your columns :— 

“For a nation to make peace only because it is tired of war, 
and, as it were, in order just to take breath, is in direct subversion 
of the end and object of the war which was its sole justification. 
’Tis like a poor way-sore foot traveller getting up behind a coach 
that is going the contrary way to his.’’-—(Anima Poetae, p. 148.) 
—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. G. Mw. 





SALARIES OF WOMEN TEACHERS. 
{To tHE Epiror or tue “ Spzcraror.’’] 
Sir,—l should like to call the attention of your readers to the 
new scale of salaries for teachers in secondary schools, recently 
issued by the London County Council. Under the present scale, 
the rate of pay of an assistant-master rises to £300 a year, that of 
an assistant-mistress to £220. In cases of special responsibility, a 
master receives £350, a mistress £250. That is to say, a woman 
is paid from £80 to £100 a year less, for doing the same work, 
requiring the same qualifications. Under the new scale, the 
highest rate of pay of a master varies from £400 to £450, of a 
mistress from £270 to £300; the inequality of pay has therefore 
been increased from £80-£100 to £130-£150 a year. The maximum 
saiary of a Head-Mistress of a girls’ school of six hundred 
is £459, the same as that of an assistant-master. What are 
the motives governing the London County Council in this deci- 
sion? They evidently consider that the work of girls’ schools is 
of the same importance as that of boys’, since the qualifications 
demanded and the hours of work are the same. There is only one 
conclusion possible. The London County Council consider that 
the laws which regulate the salaries of teachers are the same as 
the laws which regulate the price of foodstuffs, or any other com- 
modity. The price of an article depends, not upon its value, but 
upon its scarcity. The number of men available, after the war, 
will be small, therefore they are to be offered inducements to 
enter the teaching profession; women will be plentiful, therefore 
it is not important to consider their interests. At a time when 
Mr. Fisher, by his courage and enthusiasm, is bringing education 
to its true place in the eyes of the nation, at a time when teachers 
are realizing, with renewed intensity, that their work is not 
merely a matter of wage-earning, women are told that the devo- 
tion and idealism they bring to their profession are plentiful, 
and therefore cheap. We did not hope yet for the justice of 
equal pay for equal work: we did expect that the injustice 
already existing would not be increased. I do not propose to 
criticize the scheme further, but it would be well for any girl, 
who is considering entering the teaching profession, to reflect 
that, after a University course and a year’s professional training, 
she will be offered a wage upon which, under the present rate of 
prices, she will be unable to support herself adequately. Under 
these conditions, the London County Council still confidently hops 
to obtain, in their own words, “the pick of the teachers of the 
country.” The fulfilment of this hope will depend upon the 
degree of enlightenment, as regards women’s work, existing among 
provincial Education Committees.—I am, Sir, &e., 
St. John’s House, Hertford. Marion Arpvern Buragss. 
WALTER GREENWAY. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Sprcrator.'’] 

Str,—Your Macedonian correspondent “ T.” has probably over- 
looked, or else forgotten, how, in introducing Walter Greenway 
to the readers of Blackwood’s Magazine in June, 1916, I explained : 
“He had received an excellent education, and was a well-trained and 
most capable clerk, with an uncommonly good knowledge of foreiga 
languages—it being said, for example, that he spoke and wrote 
German like a native’; and on the,next page is described what 
he told me himself on release: “ My people want to have no more 
to do with me: the Chaplain tried them all, saying a good deal 
better of me than I deserved; I knew he was overdoing the thing, 
and they’d see through it.. It was all because I translated some 
theological stuff for him from the German that he made up his 
mind what a lot my people ought to do for such an ornamen: of 
the family.”’ There is therefore no occasion to suggest that he 
picked up “ first-class German in Persia.” He had acquired it 
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ong before he left England. Ample evidence is offered in Walter 
Greenway, Spy and Hero, to show that, whatever may be doubtful, 
uny claim he laid to perfect knowledge of the.German tongue can 
he thoroughly substantiated. It is most interesting to read “‘ T.’s ” 
letter, so kindly sent from so great a distance.—Trusting that all 
still prospers with the British arms in Macedonia, and with thanks 
for your courtesy, I am, Sir, &c., Rosert Hoimes. 
13 Priory Road, Sheffield. 





CO-OPERATIVE KITCHENS. 
(To tue Eprror or tHE ‘ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Some of your readers may be interested to hear of the 
formation of the Wimbledon Park Co-operative Kitchen Associa- 
tion, Ltd., with a capital of £500 in 5s. shares, the objects of which 
are to. promote on practical lines economy.in food, fuel, effort, and 
finance. Tle essence of the scheme is co-operation, the kitchen 
heing owned and controlled by the people who use it. No divi- 
dends will be paid, shareholders obtaining their return in services 
rendered. State subsidies and official control, with all that they 
imply, being alien to the British character, it is hoped that the 
present scheme, which merely organizes the economic force 
inherent in co-operation, may secure hearty support and prove of 
real use in the present emergency. Details are given in the 
enclosed prospectus, of which the Hon. Secertary, Mr. J. G. C. 
Croslegh, of 94 Dora Road, Wimbledon Park, 8.W. 19, will gladly 
send copies to any of your readers who may care to send him a 
stamped and addressed envelope.—We are, Sir, &c., 
E. C. Tarr, J. H. Ciurrorp Jounston, 

President of Advisory Council. Chairman of Managing Committee. 

[We shall watch this experiment with much interest. We learn 
from the prospectus that it is proposed to deliver meals in carriers 
constructed on the hay-box principle, which will keep the food 
hot for an hour and a half.—Eb. Spectator.) 





BEHAVIOUR TOWARDS THE DEAF. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—May one who is himself deaf thank your correspondent 
Mr. C. M. Paine for his letter in last week’s Spectator, and you 
for publishing it? The blind may thank God that they are spared 
the humiliation of feeling themselves a “ standing joke” for 
their fellow-mortals. I have not forgotten my own attitude toward 
the deaf before I became one of themselves, now many years past. 
Of course, blindness is a greater physical affliction than deafness, 
but the deaf suffer a spiritual loss that is spared the blind. The 
deaf cannot imagine beautiful sounds. Perhaps the partially 
deaf realize this more fully than the totally deaf. The sounds 
that reach them without strain or a tiring concentration are 
the loud and ugly sounds of life. Think of the effect of this on 
the spiritual and intellectual life of a man who may be poet or 
musician at heart! And silence, so full of voice, more intimate 
than speech, this silence is for the deaf the silence of the dead. 
But the hardest to bear is this: of their own home circle the 
blind are completely and wholly one; but even there, there is a 
barrier for the deaf. It may be, and probably is, of their own 
raising, but there it is; deafness is an added source of mean and 
cruel thought, always to be fought down if life is to hold any 
happiness. There cannot be any peaks in a deaf man’s life, just a 
dead-level of heavy-going. The great compensation is a greater 
surety of God. This we share with the blind. God does not mock. 
To give man power and talent and then deny him the chance to 
use them would be mockery; God has His reasons.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GRATEFUL. 

[We have often heard it said, with an air of astonishment, that 
blind people are generally more cheerful than deaf people. But 
the explanation is simple. The deaf person sees people around 
him talking, laughing, perhaps wearing strange expressions on 
their faces, and so on. The whole thing is to him a mystery, 
because there is no audible clue to it. The result is that sus- 
picion is bred in his mind. People may be talking about him, may 
be grimacing over his opinions or his appearance! To the mis- 
fortunes of the blind man, on the other hand, this misfortune of 
suspicion is not added. What he cannot see breeds no suspicion. 
As he can hear, he knows exactly what is happening.—Eb. 
Spectator.) 





“PUSH” OR “OFFENSIVE” ? 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sirk, —The word “push” as meaning “attack” or “ offensive ” 
seems to be shunned by serious journalists as if it were slang. 
The use of the word in this sense is, however, Shakespearean. 
Thus Macheth, when informed of the approach of the English 
force, says (Act V., sc. iii.)— 

“This push 

Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now ”— 
clearly meaning that the coming attack would result in a 
decisive battle. May I suggest that “push ” is more expressive, 
more accurate, and better English than “offensive ” to denote an 
attack or forward thrust? Besides, is “ offensive ’’ a noun ? Is 


t not an adjective and meaningless when used by itself ? Com- 


pare “ offensive warfare.”—I am, Sir, &c., L. H. Evparsrons. 


Belize. British Honduras. October 25th. 


THE TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The readers of the Spectator gave us generous help in 1919 
when the Travellers’ Aid Society was in sore need of funds, | 
shall be grateful if you can render us the service of allowing ys 
to ask them to do the same in 1917, for our need is pressing. Now 
that the year is drawing to a close the T.A.S. finds itself obliged 
to make a special appeal for funds in order to secure that the 
year’s income shall balance the year’s expenditure, and we trust 
that the appeal will meet with a generous response. We fee] 
justified in asking for additional contributions because of the 
large number of cases assisted this year, their need of help having 
arisen entirely from causes due to the war. They may be roughly 
tabulated as follows :—Refugees, British, and of other nationalj. 
ties; girls stranded through alterations in train services, increase 
of fares, cancellation of the advertised sailings of ships, &. 
wives, mothers, and children of wounded (or unwounded) soldiers 
or sailors; munition workers; canteen workers; Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps recruits; a woman patrol, and other sufferers 
through the air raids. These and many others which might -be 
enumerated are additional to the regular emergency cases arising 
from loss of purse or of the address to which they were going, 
The runaway, too, has been restored to home and friends, This 
year our emergency beds have been rarely unoccupied, and many 
have had to be taken elsewhere because our beds were full. We 
need larger and more commodious premises, but for economy's 
sake we are remaining at the old address, where, after twenty. 
one years’ tenancy, we have been obliged to spend more than usual 
on repairs in order to fulfil the terms of our lease. Travellers’ 
Aid work is extending all over the world, and it is most important 
that here, where it was first undertaken, it should be second to 
rone in influence and kindly protection. The warnings issued 
from our office have proved a safeguard to many thousands, and 
they are a source of constant outlay, as well as our emergency 
beds, and a large staff of workers ready to answer the call to g 
to the stations or docks at any time of the day or night. Mor 
than five hundred were assisted last month, so the work is appre. 
ciated and increasing. Any contribution, great or small, will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged. It may be addressed to 
the office of the T.A.S., 3 Baker Street, London, W.1.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Frances ‘Batrour, President T.A.S. 





ANOTHER TAME ROOK. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Having kept a tame rook, I have been interested in the 
letters which have appeared in the Spectator, and am curious t 
know whether your correspondents noticed in their birds one 
very remarkable peculiarity which my rook, and also one belong- 
ing to a relation, had. Both these birds would -play with fire 
Nothing pleased my rook more than a lighted cigarette-end 
match. He would first dance round it, then pounce on it, and, 
spreading his wings, would hold the cigarette or match under 
them, as if fumigating himself. The other rook I mention would 
strike matches by nipping the heads with his bill. Both birds 
behaved in other respects very much as your correspondent: 
describe.—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. R. 


SAGACITY IN A _ DOG. 

{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—As a reader of your paper I have noticed you welcome 
instances of special sagacity in animals, and the following 
instance may be of interest to your readers. I own a fine Aire 
dale dog, eight years of age. I have never taught him tricks, 
preferring a healthy animal to a performing monkey; but as he 
lives with us in the house he has naturally learnt the meaning oi 
words and signs on his own account, and adapted himself to the 
ways of the house. In the winter months we are in the habit of 
having porridge for breakfast, and during his first winter (aged 
eight or ten months) we were in the habit of putting him down 
the remains of a plate of porridge each morning, but finding he 
was apt to slobber the food on to the carpet, we put a newspaper 
under the plate morning by morning. He soon learnt the con- 
nexion between the newspaper and the porridge, and used to 
bring the newspaper himself, and before long fetched it from the 
newspaper rack without any suggestion on our part. This is all 
very interesting, but quite ordinary. Now comes the point of the 
story. In the following spring we left off our porridge owing to 
the warm weather, and after fetching his paper for several days 
and finding no porridge resulted, he ceased fetching his news- 
paper, and not once during the whole summer did he bring the 
paper again until a day in the following October. When for the 
first time for six months porridge was cooked for breakfast, he 
quietly got up from the fire and fetched his newspaper as usual. 
For six years he has continued to fetch his paper when there is 
porridge, but never to fetch the paper when there is not porridge 
in the room for breakfast. Never once has he missed; never once 
has he fetched the paper when porridge was not on tap. Not only 
so, but when during a mild autumn porridge days are inter- 
mittent, he will fetch a paper one day when porridge is provided, 
and miss several days when porridge is not cooked, and imme- 
| diately resume bringing his paper: when porridge comes to table 
| again. 
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coil ’—twist, entangle, awry. 
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— 
Your readers may like to give an opinion as to the method of 


reasoning which must go on in the dog's mind to: bring about the 
above result, for it cannot be mere instinct. Some people have 
suggested that it is the sense of smell, but I have come.to the 
conclusion myself that the sense of sound is at the bottom of the 
matter. He- hears the spoon against a dull, full platter, which 
as the contents gradually lessen beeomes more resonant, and 
his ear becomes tuned to a nicety to the point when, as he 
probably would consider, the human has had sufficient, and 
what remains should be reserved for the dog. In any case, what- 
ever the reason, I think you will admit it is a rather remarkable 
and unusual case of animal sagacity.—I am, Sir, &e., F. W. 8. 





« FOUNDATIONS.” 
[To THe Eprror or tHe “ 6prcraror.’’] 

Sizn,-Your teviewer of the book by the Master of University 
College on. Religious Changes in Oxford during the Last Fifty 
Years “reminds” your readers that the editor of Foundations 
was the Rev. W. Temple. Perhaps, as a contributor to that 
volume, 1 may “remind” both him and them that the editor 
was the Rev. B. H. Streeter.—I am, Sir, &., W. Temp.e. 
St. James’s Rectory, Piccadilly, W,. 1. 





WANTED, AN AUTHOR. 
(To tHe Eprror or rae ‘ Specraror.’’) 
* Out of the stress of the doing 
Into the peace of the done.” 
Str,—I am pleased to be able to give the name of the author of 
these lines—i.e., W. M. L. Jay—and enclose herewith the full copy 
of the poem. You will notice the word italicized is not correct; it 
should read “ strain,” not “ stress.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
James Patcuert, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Haybridge Hall, Hadley, near Wellington, Salop. 


“ Out of the strain of the Doing, 
Into the peace of the Done; 
Out of the thirst of Pursuing, 
Into the rapture of Won; 
Out of gray mist into brightness; 
Out of pale dusk into dawn,— 
Out of all wrong into rightness, 
We from these fields shall be gone. 
* Nay,’ say the saints, ‘ not gone, but come, 
Into eternity’s “ Harvest Home.” ’ 
W. M. L. Jari” 

Extracted from Helps by the Way, compiled by Sara W. Wiison 
and Martha 8S. Hussey (D. Lothrop Co., Boston). 

[To have written two respectable lines is something. The Com- 
mander of the Royal Naval College in forgetting the rest of the 
poem when he chose two lines for a memorial inscription displayed 
much discrimination.—Epb. Spectator.] 





“COLLY WESTON.” 
[To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In a letter in the Spectator of November 3rd there is a 
quotation from Dr. Bridge’s Cheshire Proverbs, in which he sug- 
gests that if the phrase about “Colly Weston” or “‘ Weson”’ is 
connected with the Northamptonshire village it may have been 
derived from “‘ some historical fact or incident.” Now there is a 
curious incident recorded in connexion with that place, and the 
saying may have arisen from some gossip about it. In 1507, at 
a Visitation of Magdalen College, Oxford, the Vice-President, John 
Bishop of London, who supported the 
absentee President, Richard Mayew, Bishop of Hereford, was 
delated by their opponents “de baptisatione murilegi et con- 
juratione illicita pro thesauro inveniendo” at Colly Weston. It 
was asserted that he had been brought before the ‘‘ Council of 
the King’s Mother’ there (? the Manor Court of the Lady 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond; but she was not, as Dr. 
Macray calls her in one paragraph, “the Queen-Mother ”) on 
these matters; and consequently he was ordered by the Visitor to 
find compurgators to clear himself of the charges of baptizing a 
cat, of practising witchcraft to find treasure, of receiving stolen 
goods, and of adultery. Next day, as no one appeared against him, 
he denied these charges on oath and was admitted to purgation. 
A full account of this very interesting Visitation may be found 
in W. D. Macray’s Register of Magdalen College, New Series, 
Vol. I., pp. 35-61. Fantastic versions of this incident, carried 
into distant counties by the exporters of Colly Weston slates, 
may have produced a general impression that the natives were 
rather abnormal. But in my opinion. it is mare likely that the 
phrase has nothing to do with the village. There are several queer 
words beginning with “‘colly ” to be found in: the Dialect Dic- 
tionary; and there is probably some connexion with “cully ” in 
the sense of simpleton. The suggested connexion with “ galley- 


Stokesley, afterwards 


west ” is also promising.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford. Hersert FB. D. Braxiston. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
518.—It seems possible to account for the first part of this word, 
meaning are included in the sense of 
“1 got collied amang the mist”’ 
* westy ” is a Midland Counties 


1s the various shades of 


(Ho 


8g). As to the second part, 





(also Norfolk) word for “ giddy,” “confused.” The full word 
varies much in the énding (-wesson, -en, -west, -wist); so that 
the supposed. connéxion with the village of Colly Weston - is 
probably ex post facto. The expression is widespread—Lancs, 
Cheshire, Staffs, Derby, Lincoln, Northampton, Warwick, Salop, 
Hereford, Herts, Ireland. Yorks has “ connywest ’—bewildered, 
cunning, sly. It is of respectable age; Harrison’s Description of 
England (1587) has—‘‘ The mandilion. (‘ mantle’) worne.to Collie 
weston ward.” Other compounds are “ collyfogle”’—to deceive, 
cheat, scheme; “‘collyfox’”’—to idle about, humbug, quiz; and 
“ collywobble ”’—uneven; also, pain in the stomach, small minor 
ailments.—I am, Sir, &c., R. Warreneap. 
Bootle Rectory, Cumberland. 





BOLO. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Specraror.’'] 
Sm;—As to the name “ Bolo” discussed: in last week’s Spectator, 
it seems to me that it is probably the Arabic form of “ Paul.”— 
I am, Sir, &., B. 








NOTICE.— When “ Correspondence " or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Com- 
municated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In 
such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only 
means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interesi 
and importance to warrant publication. 








MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS TO OFFICERS: 
We are very glad to be able to inform our readers that we have 
received permission to reprint the noble Address by Mr. Lansing 
which was published in the Spectator of September 17th last. 
The Address was originally delivered by the American Secretary 
of State to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Bar- 


racks, New York. It is a treasure-house of lofty and inspiring 
thought. As we said at the time, we do not suppose that the 


officers of any army, in any country, at any period in history, 
took up arms with higher moral credentials than are provided in 
Mr. Lansing’s Address. Copies can be obtained at the rate of a 
penny each post free from Messrs. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 4, Less than three copies cannot be supplied. 








“FROM A V:A.D. HOSPITAL.” 

Miss Mary-Apair Macponatp’s three poems (“In the Ward,’ 
“Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of “ From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.”’ Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 (to whom ail 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. 6d.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Less than six copies 
cannot be supplied. 


“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article “ Don’t Worry” have been republished 
asa leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4, and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Less than six copies cannot be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies. 











“BURY OR BURN.” 
Tue article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and. other 
picnic débris, which appeared in our issue.of August 26th, 1916, has 
been reprinted as a leaflet, suitable for distribution in schools, &c. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on‘ Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies. 








* CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Ow1ne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “ Christ in Flanders,” which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C, 4 (to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed), post free at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. fo 
fifty. Less than fifty copies cannot be supplied post free. Stamp 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossibl- 
to enter into correspondence with persons desiring copies 
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POETRY. 


TO AMERICA, ON HER FIRST SONS FALLEN IN THE 
GREAT WAR. 
Now you are one with us, you know our tears, 
Those tears of pride and pain so fast to flow; 
You too have sipped the first strange draught of woe; 
You too have tasted of our hopes and fears; 
Sister across the ocean, stretch your hand, 
Must we not love you more, who learn to understand ? 





There are new graves in France, new quiet graves; 
The first-fruit of a Nation great and free, 

Full of rich fire of life and chivalry, 

Lie quietly, though tide of battle laves 

Above them: sister, sister, see our tears, 

We mourn with you, who know so well the bitter years. 


Now do you watch with us; your pain of loss 

Lit by a wondrous glow of love and power 

That flowers, star-like at the darkest hour 

Lighting the eternal message of the Cross; 

They gain their life who lose it, earth shall rise 

Anew and cleansed, because of life’s great sacrifice. 

And that great band of souls your dead have met, 

Who saved the world in centuries past and gone, 

Shall find new comrades in their valiant throng ;— 

O, Nation’s heart that cannot e’er forget, 

Is not death but the door to life begun 

To those who hear far Heaven cry “‘ Well done ! 
k. M. Wacker. 
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LORD MORLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
[First Nortce.] 
A CASUAL note in Lord Morley’s memoirs throws much light on the 
author and on his remarkable book :— 

“A lady of quality, an uncompromising Millite, dealt faithfully 
by me {in 1895]. ‘* You know what people are beginning to com- 
ylain of. You are too haughty. You are not at heart a real 
democrat. You are not half ambitious enough.’ Who knows ? ” 
Who knows, indeed ? Lord Morley has written with the utmost 
eandour concerning his literary life, his political activity down to 
the year 1911, and his friendships, but neither he, nor perhaps any 
ene else, can answer the lady's implied questions. The portrait 
that he draws is that of a man holding himself resolutely aloof from 
the world—playing the great game of polities with keen interest, 
busying himself with the administrative problems of Ireland and 
Italy, but always reminding himself that there were greater and 
«leeper things in life than Cabinet-making or Parliamentary debate. 
Lord Morley, in the retirement of his old age, perhaps unconsciously 
accentuates his detachment from his own era. The war has made 
a great gulf between that era and this, and he remains on the far 
ride of the abyss. But his attitude has dignity, and frees the book 
from anything resembling party passion. He remarks of Mill's 
Representative Government that it is one of the books which cannot 
be adequatcly reviewed for twenty or thirty years after it had 
appeared, and wonders whether this is true of all really important 
ieoks. We are inclined to think that the next generation may 
yerhaps be able to appreciate Lord Morley’s Apologia pro vitd sud 
more fully than his younger and war-worn contemporaries can do 
ja these critical times. Yet it is a relief to forget the war for the 
moment and follow the venerable scholar-statesman through his 
admirably phrased recollections of his life. 

Lord Morley, in recalling his Oxford days at Lincoln College, 
where he gained an open scholarship from Cheltenham in the Mutiny 
year, rebukes those who “speak contemptuously of the mid- 
Victorian age.”’ The age of Darwin, Tennyson, and George Eliot, 
Mazzini and Victor Hugo, was also, he reminds us, the age of 
Liberalism in the broadest sense, and in that principle he retains 
his faith. Whatever the cynics may say, whatever invidious 
comparisons they may draw between modern Europe and the 
Roman Empire of the second century, “ let us remain invincibly 
sure that Progress stands for a working belief that the modern 
world will never consent to do without.” When, abandoning the 
idea of taking Orders, Lord Morley was called to the Bar and made 
his living by his pen, his best friends were Meredith and John 
Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer and Matthew Arncld, and he was 
niuch influenced by Mazzini, Hugo, and George Sand. His estimate 
of Mazzini is singularly penetrating and just. Mazzini was, he 
says, the greatest prophet of democracy, but a very bad statesman 
because he would never compromise :— 

“He did not always strive to be just to those whom he believed 
to have sacrificed true wisdom to deceptive short cuts. I chaneed 
to spend an evening with him when Garibaldi came to London in 
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1864, the hero of a popular reception well worthy of that st 
wonder of the world. Mazzini. Have you ever seen a lion 9 
J. M. At the Zoological Gardens. Mazzini. You know the fac 
of a lion? J. M. Yes, without detail. Mazzini. Is it mt 
foolish face ? Is it not the face of Garibaldi ?—Sallies of unreases 
like this may well be set down to what Mazzini himself described 
as that . consumption of the soul,’ that ‘ lingering death, the Hell 
of Exile,’ which only the exile himself can know. It was no smal] 
thing for that generation when the religious mysticism, of which 
the papacy had become the rather outworn incarnation, slow} 
changed into Mazzinian idealism.” y 

Lord Morley devotes a few pages to his work as editor of the Fort. 
nightly Review, which, it seems, was regarded as “ an incendiary 
publication *’ because he allowed Mr. Frederic Harrison to defend 
Trade Unionism. The author recalls the taunt levelled against 
him by the first Lord Geschen in 1888, that he was “ the St. Just 
of our revolution,”’ ond remarks, rather caustically, that “ it would 
have done just as well to talk of Nero, Blue Beard, or Torquemada,” 
St. Just, the eager young revolutionery, did not, as every one now 
sees, supply the right parallel. But Lord Morley, as a Liberal 
journalist, especially after 1880, when he became editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, unquestionably gave a strong intellectual support 
to the advanced elements in his party, and thus hastened the ineyit. 
able split. More than three-fourths of his book is concerned with 
politics, and to this part we must now turn. But even in the midst 
of his political life he could not, happily, resist the t« mptation to 
turn author again, and to add to the Cobden of his carly years his 
Gladstone and his Cromwell. He read widely and diligently, too, 
and one of the finest passages in this book is a glowing eulogy of 
Lucretius, the most austere and the grandest of Roman poets, 

Lord Morley’s intimate friendship with Mr. Chamberlain dated 
from 1873. Admiral Maxse, ‘‘ who was fired by all the political 
sailor's passion for Thorough, had mado up his mind that Chamber. 
lain and I were meant for one another,’ and the acquaintances 
““soon developed into sworn alliance and much more.” Lor 
Morley has to trace in detail their political estrangement, but his 
tribute to his old friend is generous and sincere. ‘‘ I have always 
thought him, of all the men of action that I have known, the 
frankest and most direct, as he was, with two exceptions, the 
boldest and the most intrepid.” ‘‘ Firm in character, he was as 
yet a moderate in the cast of his intelligence ’’ :— 

“He was a master of self-control if occasion demanded. When 

he was busy on temperance and the Gothonburg system, we had 
one of our talks with Carlyle. The sage told him that he rejoiced 
that this mighty reform was being attempted ; then all at once he 
took fire at thought of compensation for the dispossessed publican, 
and burst into full blaze at its iniquity. Fiercely smiting the 
arms of his chair, with strong voice and flashing eye, he summoned 
an imaginary publican before him. ‘Compensation!’ he cried, 
“you dare come to me for compensation! I'll tell you where te 
go for compensation! Go to your father the devil, let him com- 
pensate you ’"—and so on in ono of his highest flights of diatribe. 
Chamberlain, still as a stock, listened with deferential silence for 
long minutes, until he was able in patient tone to put the case of 
the respectable butler whom a grateful master had set up ina 
licensed and well-conducted tavern: was Mr. Carlyle sure that to 
turn him out, bag and baggage, was quite fair play ? And so on 
through the arguments. The old Ram Dass with the fire in his 
belly attentively listened, and thon admitted genially that he 
might have been all wrong. If Carlyle had beon an angry public 
meeting, Chamberlain’s mothod would have been the same. I onee 
saw him handle a gathering of exasperated shipowners in my 
constituency at Newcastle with equal success.” 
Mr. Gladstone was puzzled by Lord Morley’s friendship with 
Mr. Chamberlain. “ You are not only different,’ he used to 
say ; ‘‘ man and wife are often different, but you two are the very 
contradiction.”” However this may be, it was Mr. Chamberlain 
who forced the author into active political life. Lerd Morley defends 
his own decision to enter Parliament, against the advice of Matthew 
Arnold, who thought that the influential journalist, like John 
Lemoinne in Paris, had the best of it. He admits that the waste of 
time ‘‘ was not far short of heart-breaking,” and the clap-trap 
humiliating ; “‘ but I soon reflected,” he adds, ** that what was good 
enough for men like Gladstone and Bright was good enough for me” ; 
and the House of Commons has had no more devoted apologist 
than the author, in many pages of his book. Lord Morley gives a very 
full account of his decision, after long consultations with Mr. Cham- 
berlain, to accept the Irish Secretaryship at the end of January, 
1886. ‘‘ For some days after my acceptance of office I nursed the 
idea that I might be useful as a buffor between Chamberlain and the 
Prime Minister. I ought to have known better. A few days were 
enough to dispel the illusion.”” For Mr. Chamberlain, to the 
knowledge of his closest friend, believed in January, 1886, that 
“thefuture of thecountry . . . was bound up with the preservation 
of an Irish Union.” Not from Lord Morley, who knew the facts 
do we hear a word of Mr. Chamborlain’s alleged inconsistency in 
this vital matter. 

His account of Mr. Parnell is vividly interesting. ‘‘ The pen of 
Tacitus or Sallust or De Retz would bo needed to do full justice 
to a character so remarkable.”” Lord Morley’s thoughtful estimate 
is truer, we think, than that of Mr. Parnell’s own colleagues who 
have attempted to appraise their lost leader. He likens Mr. Parnell. 
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not to Grattan or Flood, still less to O'Connell, but to Fitzgibbon, 
Lord Clare, the resolute Irishman who was Pitt's chief assistant in 
passing the Act of Union. In a long conversation a week before the 
decree of divorcéin the O'Shea acticn was pronounced, Lord Morley 
found Mr. Parnell serenely confident that the case against him 
would collapse, and that his leadership of the Nationalists would 
continue. Neither of them foresaw the outcome Mr. Schnadhorst, 
the Liberal Party manager, was in despair. ‘*‘ How doth fortune 
banter us!’ quoted Sir William Harcourt, reflecting on the sudden 
dashing of the high hopes excited by the Eccles by-election. The 
Liberal leaders induced Mr. Gladstone to write his famous letter 
to Lord Morley, saying that Mr. Parnell must resign. But it was 
Lord Morley himself, it now appears, who persuaded Mr. Gladstone 
to insert the definite threat to resign his own leadership if Mr. 
Parnell would not go. After that, Mr. Parnell was, in the author's 
belief, by no means eclipsed. He was playing for time, with a pro- 
spect of success. His sudden death, it is plain, relioved the Liberal 
Party from a very difficult situation. Lord Morley’s account of his 
renewed experience of Dublin Castlo between 1892 and 1895 is 
instructive, especially at this time. ‘‘ I have always said,” he re- 
marks elsewhere, ‘“ that Strafford would have made a far better 
business of Ireland than Cromwell did, but then that would be an 
awkward doctrine to preach just now’ (1907). And in another 
place we find him telling Mr. Balfour : “‘ The more I study the matter, 
the more do I feel that time makes Castlereagh bigger and Canning 
less.” A politician with such ideas at the back of his mind was 
bound to chill the Nationalists, and Lord Morley admits that he re- 
ceived very little support from them in his attempt to govern the 
country without the Crimes Act and without quarrelling openly 
with Ulster. The admirers of the Birrell policy, or lack of policy, 
may profitably consider Lord Morley’s view in 1893 that a Chief 
Secretary could not “palliate boycotting, blackguard speeches,” 
or the feats of the moonlighters without inspiring his own officials 
with contempt for him and indifference to their work. 

Lord Morley gives an interesting account of the formation of 
the Rosebery Ministry in 1894. Sir William Harcourt at first de- 
manded that he, as Leader of the House, should see all the Foreign 
Secretary's despatches, but he did not insist on this. Lord Morley 
gave his support to Lord Rosebery against Sir William Harcourt 
a3 Primo Minister, and did not back the protest against the Foreign 
Office being held by a Peer. ‘‘ It seems curious,” he reflects, “* that 
none of us realised how essentially fatal to the very idea of a sound 
and workable arrangement was the difference betwocn two schools 
of foreign policy.” Then came Lord Rosebory’s admission that 
Homo Rule was impossible without the assent of *‘ the predominant 
partner,” and all the clamour that that truism excited among 
the Nationalists, until Lord Morley stilled the waves. We 
incline to think that Lord Morley regretted his choice of leaders, 
His praise of Sir William Harcourt is at any rate unusually warm, 
though not undiscriminating. Yet it may be doubted whether the 
Liberal Ministry, without Mr. Gladstone, could have survived for 
long, under any chief. Let us note, in passing, Sir William's dictum 
that “there are two things that you can neither mend nor end: 
the House of Lords is one, the other is the Pope of Rome.” It was 
a pretty but misleading phrase. By the time another Liberal 
Cabinet had to be formed, at the end of 1605, Lord Morley was one 
of the veterans of the party. He is commonly supposed to have 
turned the scale against the Liberal Leaguers who wanted Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman to go to the Upper House, but he 
disavows the responsibility :— 


‘*One evening, while these unedifying transactions were still on 


foot, Lweedmouth and [I left Campbell-Bannerman, cool, patient, | 


half undecided as to his course; we were to return after dinner, 
and the true counsellor of his life was to arrive from Scotland in the 
meantime. After the event, I thought of Tocqueville’s account of 
his own wife, who by the way was English. ‘I found in my home,’ 
said Toequeville, ‘ the support, so rarely precious in time of revo- 
lution, of a devoted woman, whom a firm and penetrating intelli- 
gence, and a spirit naturally high, held without effort equal to the 
level of any situation, and above every reverse.’ Returning we 
found the Minister indescribably exultant. ‘ No surrender!’ he 
called out to us in triumphant voice, with gesture to match. The 
decision was iron. Detachment at once fell to a low discount among 
the doubters, and this must be added to the many historic cases 
where women have played a leading part in strengthening the 
counsels of ministers, sovereigns, great reformers, and even popes.” 
Lord Morley was a great admirer of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and he does not spare his commendation of Mr. Asquith, and of 
Lord Grey of Fallodon, though compliments from Lord Morley are 
rare indeed. A sardonic reference to “ our distinguished apostles 
of efficiency *’ who “ broke down or thought they had (1915) ” and 
formed the Coalition, is the sole opinion vouchsafed as to 
Mr. Asquith’s successors. 

Much of the second volume consists of the private letters which 
Lord Morley as Secretary for India wrote to the Viceroy, Lord 
Minto, to keep him in touch with home affairs and to discuss the 
Indian reforms which were then in course of evolution. To these 
and other matters we must return, for Lord Morley’s book abounds 
in interest, 








THE BALKAN NATIONS.* 

Mr. Seton-Watson’s sympathies are well known, and he makes 
no attempt to conceal them. He is frankly on the side of the 
Balkan nations, more especially of the Serbs ; he is almost savagely 
anti-Turk, as every one must be who studies the blighting influence 
of the Ottoman race in Europe; and he is full of suspicion of the 
Great Powers. He has carried this book down to the end of the 
Second Balkan War, and deals only incidentally with later events ; 
his military duties have prevented him from providing a statement 
of general conclusions. But apart from this, the work is complete, 
and it has a value at the present time which it is difficult to over- 
estimate. Mr. Seton-Watson’s authority as an historian of the 
Near East is beyond challenge, and he has given us in this book 
an extremely interesting summary of the manner in which Serbia, 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Rumania gradually developed their national 
consciousness, cut themselves free of the Turkish yoke, and became, 
through internecine dissensions and through intrigues of neighbour- 
ing Great Powers, the storm-centre of Europe. The Crimean 
War, the Russo-Turkish War, and the Great War which is now 
raging, all had their immediate origin in the Balkan countries. 
One judges from internal evidence that Mr. Seton-Watson has 
not had an opportunity of revising his proof-sheets since March 
of this year, for he deals with Russia as if that great Slav country 
were still under autocratic government, and in one passage at 
least refers to the Peace ‘‘ Congress of 1917 ’’—in anticipation of 
the ending of the war during the current year. Unhappily he 
was too sanguine. 

We are afraid that the author is right in maintaining that tle 
continued existence of the Turk in Europe is due to the dynastia 
selfishness of Austria, Russie, and Prussia, and also, to no small 
extent, to the traditional pro-Turkish policy of Great Britain 
during the nineteenth century. The story is an unhappy one, 
and Mr. Seton-Watson does not spare our feelings. We put our 
money on the “‘ wrong horse,’ and we have paid bitterly for the 
mistake. The Turk might have been expelled from Europe a 
century ago if the Powers had paid any regard to the claims of 
the Balkan nationalities to independence and good goverr 


“ 


ment :— 


“The final and unanswerable condemnation,”’ he writes, ‘of 
Turkish rule in Europe consists, not in recounting the periodic 
massacres and outbreaks which its discontented subjects have 
provoked, but in contrasting the material and moral condition 
of the various provinces before and after conquest, and still more 
their condition a generation before and a generation after the 
expulsion of the Turks. Every province which they have held 
has become a desert under their blighting influence, and has only 
blossomed again when the blight has been removed. The rose 
garden replaces the dunghill, and flourishing modern cities the 
foul and mouldering hamlets of a century ago. Whether it be 


| Hungary, Croatia, Serbia, Greece, Rumania, Bosnia, or Bulgaria 








the story is invariably the same. The proverb which declares 
that the grass does not grow where the Ottoman hoofs have trod, 
merely gives poetic expression to a fact which is as indisputable 
as the law of gravity.” 

We do not quarrel with Mr. Seton-Watson’s general conclusions 
upon Balkan history during the last two centuries. None other 
is possible. That history is dominated by three central facts. 
Tirst, we have the long and apparently hopeless struggle of the 
subject Christian races against an alien rule of the most savage 
and incompetent kind. Secondly, “‘the perpetual interference 
of the Great Powers in Balkan affairs in their own purely selfish 
interests, and the consequent formation of a thick network of 
intrigue and counter-intrigue with one main thread running through 
it all—the rivalry of Austria and Russia.’’ The third is the rise 
of national feeling among the Balkan peoples, culminating in the 
First Balkan War against Turkey, and followed by the Second 
Internecine War. The first war gave the Balkan peoples freedom ; 
the second saw them fighting against one another, the Powers 
intriguing—with the exception of Great Britain, which really 
was an honest broker—and the seeds sown which have yielded 
their present full harvest of blood and destruction, The Turkish 
Sultans, who claim, we believe, to be the Shadow of God upon 
Earth, might with justice take rank with the Prussian Kings as 
joint Shadows of the Devil. 

We have never had a Balkan settlement which ever pretended 
to settle the rival claims of the various nationalities, or to be any- 
thing but a diplomatic patch-up. The Congress of Vienna, the 
Treaty of Paris, the Congress of Berlin, the Treaty of Bucharest, 
what have any of them been but the source of future wars? Mr. 
Seton-Watson has little faith in the Powers of to-day even after a 
century of bitter experience. He quite evidently does not believe 
that the Entente Powers’ professions of respect for the “ principle 
of nationality ’’ will be interpreted into practical good works, 
He is a man of strong opinions who does not hesitate to express 
them. And perhaps it is as well that they should be expressed. 
In our view, the Entente Powers, at least, have learned their lesson ; 
but we will give Mr. Seton-Watson’s views for what they may 
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appear to be worth. We do not deny that he has, from the study 
of the past, no small reason for his misgivings :— 

* The Congress.of Vienna, which may be described as one of the 
prime causes of the.subsequent evils which have come upon Europe, 
almost entirely. ignored Balkan matters. To it legitimacy was 
the keystone of the social order, and Turkey was a dynastic State 
under a legitimate ruler: In the words of M. Debidour: ‘the 
diplomats of 1815 took a year to provide Europe with bad laws. 
It was to take Europe a century to repair the evil which they 
wrought upon her.’ To-day we may push this view to its logical 
conclusion and maintain that the present war is the direct result 
of a stubborn refusal on the part of European diplomacy even to 
try to repair that evil; nor have we to-day any very sanguine 
grounds for believing that the diplomats who control the fate of 
Europe will conduct the Con of 1917 upon any more honest 
lines than its predecessors’ of Vienna, Paris, or Berlin. Only a 
healthy and energetic public opinion can force the Greys, the 
Sazanovs, the Jigows, the Burians, the Sonninos, to apply true 
statesmanship to the national. problems which await solution, 
and to abandon the prevailing habit of feeding the public upon 
vague and fulsome programmes, which only too often conceal facts 
of a thoroughly reactionary character.” 

Since this bitter passage was written many things have happened. 
Russia has become a Republic, and dynastie influences no longer 
count with her. Greece has joined the Entente Allies, and with 
Serbia and Rumania will have a voice in the final—as we 
hope—settlement of the Balkan problems. Bulgaria, who has 
joined our enemies, will offer a prodigious problem, for there can 
be no peace in the Balkans so long as the Bulgarians—a race as 
tenacious of historical memories as the Irish—are left profoundly 
discontented. One may even hope that it will be possible in the 
final clean-up to distinguish between the mass of the Bulgarian: 
people and the clique which supports Ferdinand of Coburg and his 
German allies, But these are high matters upon which little can 
be said. 

Mr. Seton-Watson's account of the two Balkan Wars is intensely 
interesting. The First promised so much to Europe and seemed to 
have secured a new era; the Second took away more than the 
First had given. For a brief period the age-long feud between 
Serb and Bulgar seemed to be healed ; but it broke out again more 
virulently than ever, and became a blood quarrel which threw 
Bulgaria into the arms of Germany. This book should be read 
by all who wish. to understand the. essence of the Balkan problem, 
and to realize the centuries-old difficulties which. must be settled 
in this European wasps’ nest if peace is to return to the world and 
dwell therein, 
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THE MUSIC-LOVER'S LIBRARY.* 

Tur general aim of ‘‘ The Music-Lover’s Library ” as set forth in 
the advertisement—‘‘a series of small books on musical subjects 
in a popular style for the general reader ’’—-is sound and laudable 
enough. But its successful realization is another matter. With 
the best intentions in the world, it is impossible for experts to 
discuss some of the problems chosen for treatment in this series— 
technical; scientific, transcendental—in a ‘‘ popular style.” Educa- 
tion cannot always be turned into a game. The old Greek saying 
that high things are hard—yaXewé ra xadd—still holds good. Any- 
how, the result has been that, partly from the nature of the subjects 
included in the series, partly from the indulgence shown by the 
editor to the idiosyncrasies of his contributors, his main aims have 
only been partially realized. 


The most readable volume in the series, and on the whole that 


which is in closest accord with its general description, is Mr. Percy 
Scholes’s Everyman and his Music!—a collection of papers: reprinted 
from various journals. Mr. Scholes’s view is summed up in his 
saying that ‘‘ Music is for Everyman, not merely a matter for the 
cultured,”’ but ‘‘ inextricably bound up in the bundle of common 
life.’ The book lacks organic unity, but it is stimulating, suggestive, 
informing. The catholicity of the writer may be gathered from 
the fact that his enthusiasm for the Agincourt Song and Purcell 
is combined with a frank recognition of the educative value of the 
piano-player and admiration for such strongly contrasted modern 
composers as César Franck, MacDowell, and Stravinsky. He is a 
vigorous but good-tempered controversialist—witness his spirited 
defence of the choral society as a progressive element in modern 
musie and his effective rejoinder to those who maintain that the 
voice of Music was silenced under the Commonwealth. He tests 
this view by the attitudes of three typical Puritans, Cromwell, 
Milton, and Bunyan—Cromwell started the first State concerts— 
and has no difficulty in disposing of it as a slander. The Puritans 
were not haters of music, though they discouraged it in churches, 
There is an excellent short paper on the Brass Band as “‘ a neglected 
foree.”’ Mr. Scholes regrets that. our young British composers, 
“from thoughtlessness or false dignity, ignore an opening which 
should not only prove remunerative, but also give them a means 





* (1) Everyman and his Music. By Percy A. Scholes.——{2) The Philosophy of 
Modernism (in its Connection with Music). By Cyril Scott.——(3) The Foundations of 
Musical Aesthetics. By J. B. McEwen, M.A., F.R.A.M.——(4) A Short History of 
By Charles Macpherson, F.R.A.M., Organist of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
(5) Music and Religion. y Kev. W. W. Longford, D.D.-—-(6) Shakespeare: his 
Music and . By A. H. Moneur Sime. ‘ The Musie-Lover's Library,” Edited 
by A. EB Hull, Mus.Doc. Oxon. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
(is. 6d. net each.) 
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of exercising a leverage on our national musical taste which they 
can inno other way effect.” Excellent, too, are the chapters 
written for “the plain man” on the orchestra—Mr. Scholes 
modestly calls it a “ childishly simple description of a great 
engine of human emotion ’—and the symphony. Several papers 
are devoted, in a spirit at once sympathetic and critical, to 
music in America; and Hebridean folk-tunes, the references to 
music in Dickens, and the Carillons of Belgium are among the 
other subjects treated in this. lively volume. 

If the ‘ plain man” finds. much to help him in Mr. Scholes 
he will find not a little to mystify him in Mr. Cyril Scott’s Philosophy 
of Modernism.* For this is not a work designed for the instruction 
of the general reader so much as a frank self-revelation of the 
writer's. views, expressed with a breezy disregard for convention 
and tradition—as, for ‘example: ‘‘ Among enlightened musicians 
we learn the rules only in order to know how to break them”; 
“To suppose a thing of beauty is invariably a joy for ever is to 
suppose a fallacy, since facts disprove the statement; indeed, 
it is an open question whether a thing of beauty remains even 
beautiful for ever, seeing that as with intellect and simplicity, 
the beauty of one age often becomes the banality of the next... , 
Where is the serious-minded musician to be found who would 
subject himself to a hearing of the Messiah?” It must not be 
thought, however, that Mr. Cyril Scott is a musical anarchist or 
revolutionary. Though in some respects an ultra-modernist, 
he draws the line at the Futurists. They are perfectly logical, 
but “ unfortunately in a sense devoid -of utility ” :— 

“As the romanticist holds that in order to create a beautiful 
work of art it is essential to be new, the futurist holds that beauty 
is of no importance whatever; in other words, the romanticist 
believes in newness within limits, the futurist believes in newness 
without limits. Thus the divine discontent of the romantic schoo! 
(divine being a synonym for beauty) has become a Satanic dis- 
content. in the futuristic one; indeed, so emphatic has it become 
in certain phases of modern art, music included, that rather than 
leave a faint shadow of resemblance with pre-existent masters, 
a number of artists and composers have lost sight of the real function 
of art and degenerated into mere experimentalists.”’ 


But the best exposition of Mr. Scott’s view of the true relations 
between the Present and the Past is to be found in the passage 
in which, after admitting that he has vindicated and upheld the 
moderns for drifting away from the great patterns of the previous 


| Masters, he declares that he has done so 


‘* because there is another way, a more subtle way, yet an infinitely 
more heroic way of following those Masters, and that is not by 
closely and accurately following in thoir musical footprints, but 
in their psychological ones; by imitating not their forms, but 
their courage, their creative enterprise, their will to give to the 
world something that has never been given before.” 

In the final chapter on “‘ The Hidden Aspects of Music ’’ Mr. Scott 
proclaims himself an occultist, and affirms that, apart from ordinary 
critical methods employed in artistic valuation, there is another 
criterion of lofty music—that based on the ability of the critic 
to tell whether the mind of the composer is attuned to the lower 
or the higher levels of the astral plane. But “ this method of 
gauging the spiritual value of art is only possible to him who has 
awakened the latent faculties of the pineal gland and pituitary 
body ’’—an achievement which, we fear, is beyond the powers of 
most plain men. 

Mr. McEwen in his volume on The Foundations of Musical 
Aesthetics ; or, The Elements of Music,’ deliberately refrains from 
any attempt ‘“ to formulate or define the beautiful,” and confines 
himself to a general presentation of the main facts and principles 
on which modern musical art is based. In his eight chapters he 
has condensed a great deal of information as he proceeds from 
acoustics, equal temperament, tonality, and scales to the considera- 
tion of harmony, the rhythm of contrapuntal music, the principle 
of rhythmic balance, and musical form. The book is illustrated with 
diagrams and a few well-chosen musical illustrations. The author's 
rigid adherence to his aim precludes a picturesque or popular 
style, but within the limits prescribed he has dealt very thoroughly 
with his theme. Another excellent volume in the series is the 
Short History of Harmony* by Mr. Charles Macpherson, the organist 
of St. Paul’s, which is furnished with musical illustrations from 
Hucbald to Ravel and Debussy. Throughout he shows a complete 
avoidance of academic dogmatism; in his chapter on Chord 
Ornamentation he gives a clear account of the use of the whole 
tone scale, and his concluding remarks on the aesthetic application of 
acoustics and the connexion between artistic device and mechanical 
means of expression are both illuminating and judicious. 

Dr. Longford’s Music and Religion® is acompact and well-written 
survey. As he notes, “ throughout the history of religion we find 
a tendency to absorb elements of secular practice, and in the sphere 
of music this is always noticeable.’’ Thus, while duly emphasizing 
the services of Palestrina. and Bach, he does not overlook the 
influence exerted by composers so largely secular in their spirit 
as Josquin des Prés and Purcell. On the vexed question of con 
gregational versus cathedral methods he adopts an attitude of 


compromise. He finds more ground for satisfaction than censure 
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-n modern hymnody, though acknowledging that it is occasionally 
disfigured by sentimentality. In’ conclusion, he admits that, so 
far as moral control is concerned, all music can achieve is to create 
an atmosphere. ‘‘ The general appeal in all music is pre-eminently 
emotional.” None the less, he holds that it can “ increasingly 
assist Religion in its supreme vocation of witnessing the trans- 
cendental truth.” We may add that while lamenting the 
suppression of church musie under the Commonwealth, he finds 
in the Puritan Milton the highest poeticalexpression of the religious | 
function of music. 

Mr. Moncur Sime’s volume on Shakespeare : Music 
Song® is of little value save as an anthology. The author seldom 
relies on his own judgment, preferring for the most part to quote | 
from others, and his literary equipment may be gauged from the 
remark that ‘‘ it has been said, and with a great measure of truth, 
that Shakespeare ‘was not of any age but for all ages.’”’ The 
appendix giving a list of musical settings is far from complete, 
and entirely inadequate in dealing with operas. 


his and 








WAR AND ENGLISH POETRY.+ 

Tse limitations which Lord Crewe has imposed upon 
in the address now before us prevent him, unfortunately, from 
considering that aspect of it which touches all of most 
closely for the time being—the poetry written about the present 
war or by those who have fallen in it. Perhaps indeed it is too 
imminent for critical impartiality : ‘‘ Some of this work of to-day, 
as we all know, transcends the lyrical faculty which is the frequent 
appanage of youth and reaches the level of true poetry ; some 
of it is made sacred by the death of the writer and cannot be coldly 
” Notwithstanding, however, the justness 
of the decision to omit such work, we cannot help regretting it, 
for the epoch through which we are now struggling differs, as 
regards literature, in one very important feature from all preceding 
| When we consider war poctry in general we are struck 
at once by the fact that the greater proportion, and that possibly 
of the highest quality, was written by comparatively young men 
who had never even witnessed a battle. They wrote from the insight 
of imagination with perhaps some of the joy of ignorance. But 
the poet of military age to-day is not merely writing about a 
soldier's life, he is living it, and the effect of experience upon his work 
would be well worth investigating. In many cases we should find, 
as is here pointed out, that it had set his mind on green fields and 
pring flowers rather than on the bloody drama in which he is an 
actor. It was a veritable stroke of genius on the part of the creator 
of Captain Kettle to humanize his truculent hero by making him, 
a devotee of the stiller forms of verse. 


himself 


us 


weighed in the balance. 


periods, 


in his leisure moments, 


There is enough and to spare, nevertheless, of heart-stirring 
poetry before we touch the twentieth century, and Lord Crewe 
wonderfully comprehensive survey in the _ brief 
space at his disposa]. Like Macaulay, he loves, when he praises an 
author, to give a sample of his wares, and he has the skill of the 
horn anthologist in picking the right, the representative sample. 
We are sure our readers will gladly pardon us for following in his 
steps and reminding them of some of the gems in our national 
treasury. We think him a little too severe in characterizing Ralegh’s | 

Elegy on Philip as sententious: surely the sudden | 
xpostrophe with which the following stanza concludes is not merely 
a trite example of the consolation which does not console :— 


made a 


has 


Sidney ” 


‘What hath he lost that such great grace has won ? 
Young years for endless years and hope unsure 
Of fortune’s gifts for wealth that still shall dure; 
O happy race, with so great praises run!” 


Drayton’s ‘‘ Agincourt ’’ has naturally more of the movement of | 
fighting ; it shows us the warrior at work :— | 
‘With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather ; 
None from his fellows starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts 
Stuck close together,” 


Pass over three centuries, and in “‘ The Muster of the Guards” 
by Franklin Washington we hear, set to a different time, the tramp 
of troops en route for the front :— 
‘* Lying here awake, I hear the watchman’s warning— 
‘Past four o’clock ’—on this February morning ; 
Hark! what is that? there swells a joyous shiver 
Borne down the wind o’er the voices of the river ; | 
O’er the lordly waters flowing, ‘tis the martial trumpets blowing, 
*Tis the Grenadier Guards a-going—marehing to the war.” 


One final quotation—this from Gerald Massey’s “ Inkerman - | 
snd we must stop :— 
“We cannot fear for England, we can die 
To do her bidding, but we cannot fear: 
We who have heard her thunder roll of deeds 
Reverberating through the centuries ; 


By the Most Hon. the Marquess of Crewe, K.G. | 
[1s.} 


* War and English Poetry 
Oxtord: The English Association, 


| finding. 


By battle fire-light had the stories told ; 

We who have seen how proudly she prepared 
For sacrifice, how radiantly her face 

Flashed when the bugle blew its bloody sounds 
And bloody weather fluttered her old Flag, 

We who have seen her with the red heaps round ; 


We who have heard how in the darkest hour 
The greatest might breaks out, and in the time 
Of trial she reveals her noblest strength. 

We do not, will not, cannot fear for Her, 

We who have felt her big heart beat in ours.” 
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THE LONG TRICK.* 


“ Bartimeus”’ has so frankly forestalled certain obvious criticisms 


| of his new book in his engaging ‘“‘ Foreword” that only the most 


captious of reviewers could derive satisfaction from further fault- 
We miss the delightful ‘ Torps,” but we respect the 
author's resolve not to bring him to life again, and if the “ India- 
rubber Man,” now a Lieutenant-Commander and happily married, 
has lost somewhat of his old charm, we cannot for a moment.admit 
that he is “‘infernally dull.” The great point, as “ Bartimeus ” 
puts it, is that “ thero are just as many fine fellows in the ink-pot 
as ever came out of it.” We are glad to meet old friends, and 
we welcome the newcomers, notably Gedge the submarine-hunter, 
Lieutenant of the Volunteer Reserve, typical of “ the specialists 
without number evolved by the war in branches of Naval warfare 
hitherto un‘snown and unsuspected’; Mouldy Jakes, a gunnery 
enthusiast, laconic and cynical, yet adored by the Midshipmen, 
of whom we are introduced to several well-contrasted specimens; 
The 
uncompromising realist will, no doubt, lament the absence of 
weaklings, wasters, and villains ; but at least there is no insipidity 
in the virtues of the sailorman as portrayed by ‘ Bartimeus.”’ 
is the outcome of a passionate love of his calling 


and many others—:!! good comrades and gallant fighters. 


His hero-worsiip 
and a very natural desire to recognize the splendour of the patience 
and self-sacrifice shown by his brother-officers in the war. This is 
not a novel of the type, familiar in recent years, in which the 
writer takes an unholy joy in fouling his own nest, be it Public 
School or University. It is a Panegyric of the Navy, of all ranks 
and in all branches, and if the characters have been glorified in 
the ink-pot, the real men, from whom they are drawn, have been 
glorified by their achievements and their endurance. 

The purpose of the tale is well set out in a few words which 
follow the chapter on the Jutland Battle—the “* Battle of the Mist,” 
as the author calls it. It ‘‘ does not aspire to deal with the wide 
issues or significances of the It is an endeavour to trace the 
of 
fabric of great events.” 
officers and men joining or rejoining the Grand Fleet in the far 
North, starting from London. We follow them to their goal in 
“Ultima Thule,” and, in a series of typical episodes, are enabled 
to realize the endless activities, the labours and relaxations, the 
chivalry, the camaraderie, and the solidarity of the Navy. Most of 
‘** Bartimeus ” does not 


war. 
lives a little 
We see a “ Navy Special,” crowded with 


threads certain way through a loosely-woven 


the scenes are enacted in a battleship, but 
forget to render generous homage to the services of the fishing fleet; 
and one of the most thrilling chapters is devoted to an experiment 
in submarine warfare, in which the qualities of the scientific expert 
and the practical submarine-hunter are admirably contrasted. 
And amid the of regatta, boxing or 
pienic, and the chaff and “ ragging”’ of Ward-room and Gun-room, 
one is always conscious of an atmosphere of suspense and vigilant 
expectancy. The coming of the battle is thus prepared for, and 
led up to, with an eye to truth as well as dramatic effect, and the 


diversions tournament, 


author in confining his description to the experience of a single 
ship shows a wise restraint. Yet within these limits there is no 
lack of things terrible and wonderful, 
For the rest, the dialogue is as natural, and the detail as precise, 


‘agonies and exaltations.” 


as in the earlier books. Sentiment is of the essence of ‘* Bartimeus’s ” 
method, but he never strikes a jarring note. There is a fine touch 
in the picture of the Petty Officer’s wife at the station ; 
cally rocking the child in her arms, with her neat clothes and’ brave 
little bits of finery, with, above all, her anxious, pathetic smile 
as she looked up into the face of her man, she stood there for a 
symbol of all the warring Navy demands of its women-folk.”” The 
ordeal of the officers’ wives waiting for news of the battle—young 
and some of them light-hearted girls, sobered and ennobled by 
their trial—and the heroic and beautiful answer of Mrs, Gascoigne, 
who hides her own wound rather than cloud the joy of her friends, 


* mechani- 


} . . . 
| cannot be read without lively emotion. 


READABLE Noveus.—The Discreet Adventure. By Helen C, 
Roberts. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—A very entertaining pre-war 
story about a heroine who has to make her own way in the world 
She is well described by her sister as “‘ a Puritanical adventuress.”’ 
——Lord Lynmore’s Life. By Ian Roy. (Nisbet and Co. 5s.)— 


net.) 


*The Long Trick. By “ Bartimeus London: Cassell and Co. [€s. 
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The li‘e of this unfortunate Peer was in constant anne from an | which is ashen in colours to show the physical, political, and 
insidious and ingenious foe. A great many innocent people are | military features, is on a scale ef eighteen miles to an inch, and 
sacrificed before the identity of the enemy is discovered by the usual | includes the whole of Italy, most of Switzerland, Austria to beyond 
clever amateur detective. The Guest. By G.Colmore. (Edward | Vienna, Hungary, and the Balkan Peninsula as far south as Larissa. 
Armold. 6s.)—A remarkable story concerning lite on the East | It thus illustrates very clearly the Italian problem. With the map 
Coast of England at the beginning of the war. It wauld be un‘air | is an index to six thousand five hundred place-names. 

to indicate the rather grim motif which is concealed beneath what 
is apparently an ordinary love story. 
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Library *’ and ‘‘ The World's Classics,’ is composed almost entirely YUL E-TIDE 


of nineteenth-century authors, and would cost, at present prices, 


nearer seven pounds than five. But it is, of course, quite a good CATALOGUE 
list, though every book-lover would want to strike out some items FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION 


and add others. Trollope, for example, is over-represented with 
four novels, and for Pope's Homer we should substitute Chapman's, , Liberty & Ge. td., Sagan Sccstnnanes SaRSEM, and Partie. 


to be had cheaply in “* The Temple Classics.” 


FOR HEARTBURN, 
Three C.nturies of Prices of Wheat, Flour, and Bread. By John | FLATU LENCE, ACIDITY, ETC. 


Kirkland. (National Bakery School, Borough Polytechnic, 8.E. | 
an fle a aa anaes fully conga d, ond wil be usetel a formula by the celebrated Dr. Jenner for a lozenge possessing 
for reference. Mr. Kirkland’s comparison of the prices of wheat remarkable power to absorb acidity in the stomach. 

during the Napoleonic Wars and in the present war is instructive. They confidently recommend these lozenges, of which they are 
Between 1800 and 1818 the average price fluctuated between | the sole manufacturers, as a safe and reliable remedy for Heart- 
86s. and 120s., but the highest price for wheat recently sold by burn, Flatulence, Acidity, and similar troubles. One or two 


, < “e oe ‘ y f, even in the worst cases, and takon 
. : » Of @ 32s } lozenges give immediate relie » 
the ‘Wheet Comanission hes been Sis. Gd., os agninet 320. in the before a meal prevent those distressing symptoms due to indigestion 


summer of 1914, and English wheat last spring touched 90s. The | yyich so frequently follow. Thousands of sufferers testify thet 

chapter reviewing the course of the market during the war is of they have derived more benefit from Dr. Jenner's Absorbent 

much interest. Lozenges than from any other remedy. They are pleasant to take 
— | and quite harmless. 
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Italian Ministry of Marine by Messrs. Alfieri and Lacroix of Milan, | #™¢>y me. | This ts the first advertised medicine I have tried, as, when necessary, 
¢ : . ‘ . - * | Ihave gone to a private doctor.” 
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and In the Silent Adriatic and Submarines, by Commander G. A FREE SAMPLE 
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photographs, give a very good idea of what the Italian sailors are SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 





Some years ago Messrs. Savory & Moore obtained possession of 
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immediate expense. 





Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 


TO LET. 
ENT, near Chislehurst Station.—Exceptionally well-equipped 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, 15 bedrooms, seven dormitories to accommodate 
about 60, bathrooms, two reception rooms, five large classrooms, dining hall and 
complete offices. Entrance lodge of eight rooms, &c. Extensive stabling and out- 
buildings, with two additional ciassrooms, six living rooms, shooting range, &c. Fine 
grounds, football and cricket pitches, kitchen garden, &c., in all 21 acres, Rent, on 
lease, £700 per annum (open to an offer). Or would be let without the stabling. 
Particulars of Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, and CHINNOCKS, 80 Cheapside, 


£.C, 2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


1OUNTY BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH 
C EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THE KIRBY SECONDARY SCHOOL, LINTHORPE. 


WANTED for January, 1918, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS qualified for Kindergarten 
Work, Training and teaching experience essential. Commencing salary from £100 
per annum, according to experience.- -Applications, stating age, qualifications, 
training, and experience, together with copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to 
Miss M. McCOMBIE, M.A., Kirby Secondary School, Middlesbrough, not later than 
24th November, 1017. 

Education Offices, Middlesbrough, 

6th November, 1917. 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 

Wanted immediately, for the duration of the war, ASSISTANT MASTER (ineli- 
gible for military service) or MISTRESS, Special subject, Chemistry. Commencing 
salary——Master, £160; Mistress, £140. 

Application to be made on forms which may be obtained by sending stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope to the ACTING HEAD-MASTER, County School, 
St. Austell, 


C~ BRIDGESHIRE 
THE 


EMMERSON BECKWITH, 
Director and Secretary. 


VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION FOR 
MENTALLY DEFECTIVE, 

WOMAN ENQUIRY OFFICER required for VOLUNTARY and COUNTY 
COUNCIL WORK. Chief duties: investigation and records of cases, visiting of 
defectives in town and county. Must be strong and bicyclist. Salary from £150 
to £200, according to qualifications.—Apply by Iectter, giving age, particulars of 
education, training, previous experience, and enclosing testimonials if possible, to 
Hon; Mrs, DARWIN, The Orchard, Cambridge. 


| ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.— 

HOUSE MISTRESS required in April for DOMESTIC TRAINING HOUSE 

(22 students), Must offer practical experience of Housekeeping and of the teaching 
of Domestic Subjects. 

Apply fully to HEAD-MISTRESS, stating age, qualifications, and salary required. 


\ ANTED for Government Office work in London, WOMEN of 
BRITISH PARENTAGE and NATIONALITY between the ages of 22 and 
50, who are capable of reading correspondence in one or both of the following languages : 
(1) Portuguese, 
(2) Dutch. 
Apply Box W.99, ¢ ‘o Willings, 125 Strand, W.C. 
| OWELL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, DENBIGH.— 
d There will be a vacancy at Christmas for a JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS to 
teach elementary Mathematics and French. Salary £55 and residence.—Applica- 
tions should be addressed to the CLERK to the DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Drapers’ 
Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 2. 





J ORTHUMBERLAND.—BLYTH SECONDARY SCHOOL 

(Girls). —Wanted, MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS to begin work in January 

next. Initial salary to be from £125 to £135, according to qualifications and experi- 

ence. Applicants should state what subsidiary subject or subjects they can offer.— 
Applications to be forwarded immediately to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


!UB-EDITOR TO IMPORTANT WEEKLY PAPER.—Adver- 
tisers require the services of a thoroughly competent Sub-Editor able to 
TAKE CHARGE in the absence of Editor. Must be a cultivated writer, having a 
thorough knowledge of English literature and some knowledge of country pursuits. 
Previous journalistic experience a recommendation—man or woman—good salary. 
Address Box No. 895, care of STREET'S, 8 Serle Street, W.C. 








W ANTED, in January, for Whitelands Training College, Chelsea, | 
RESIDENT ASSISTANT SCIENCE-LECTURER. Churchwoman, 
Secondary Diploma in Teaching. Experience desirable. Commencing salary £90, 
rising to £130.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 

REGULAR OFFICER (retired) required to join Staff of 
Lf . well-known Public School, take charge of the O.T.C. and undertake some 
other light duties.—Applications, with’ particulars, to “ O. T. C.,” ‘© 6 Anderson’s 
Advertising Agency, 14 fing William Street, London, W.C. 2. 
ba alae alia CHURCH COLLEGE, 

Vy BIRMINGHAM, 
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ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
Applications are invited for the following posts : - 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head-Master—ROBERT CROSTHWAITE, M.A. Camb. 


A MASTER with the highest qualifications in Mathematics and a knowledge of 
Flementary Physies is required to direct the teaching of Mathematics throughout 
the School, and to take a share of the teaching in the Advanced Course in Mathematics 
and Science. Salary £250 to £300. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLIS. 
Head-Mistress—-MARY A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. London. 
A FORM MISTRESS is required with an Honours Degree in Mathematics and 
with teaching experience in that subject and in one subsidiary subject. 
Full SS of the duties and conditions of the appointment, and of the revised 
Scale of Salaries, may be had on application to the undersigned, 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 
Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 
Deansgate, Manchester. Director of Education. 


K Ext EDUCATION COMMITTE 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GRAVESEND, 

WANTED in January, 1918, a MISTRESS for Middle School work. Preference 
will be given to candidates with a Pass Degree able to help with the teaching of 
Latin or French. Initial salary not less than £120 a year. 

WANTED immediately or in January, 1918, a MISTRESS to teach one or more 
of the following subjects :—Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. Candidates should 
be Graduates and should state salary required. 

Application for these two posts, stating subjects offered and full particulars, to be 
made at once to the HEAD - MISTRESS, 

November, 1917, FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary, 


ICHFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Governors of the above School invite applications for the Appointment of a 
HEAD-MASTER to take charge after the Eastcr Holidays, 1918. He must be a 
Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, or have such other equivalent 
qualification as may be approved by the Board of Education: he need not be in 
Holy Orders. He will not be at liberty to accept any other fees or appointment 
interfering with the proper performance of his duties. The fixed yearly stipend is 
£150, together with a Capitation fee of £3 for each boy; the number at present at 
the School is 64. The Head-Master’s house, which is provided free of rent, rates, and 
repairs, adjoins the School, and has accommodation for 20 boarders. For these not 
more than £50 per annum may be charged. 

Candidates can obtain forms of application from Mr. H. H. BROWN, Solicitor, 
Lichfield, the Clerk to the Governors of the School, to whom they are requested to 
send such applications, not later than the 30th day of November instant, and from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


x 
4e 


ACADE SM YF. 


ELVINSIDE 
GLASGOW 
ASSISTANT MASTER for January. English subjects (including History and 


Geography) essential, with cither Mathematics or Latin to Lower Certificate standard. 
Commencing salary £180-£200. Post vacant owing to election of present occupant 
to Head-Mastership.—Apply to RECTOR, 

SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY COUNCIL. 

SANDOWN SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

FORM MISTRESS wanted to teach Mathematics. Commencing salary £120 per 
annum.—For application forms apply COUNTY CLERK, 20 Holyrood Street, 
Newport, I.W. 


9th November, 1917. 
St GEORGE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS _ (Incorporated), 
b GARSCUBE TERRACE, EDINBURGH. 

Wanted, in January a MISTRESS for KINDERGARTEN and JUNIOR FORM 
WORK. Qualifications desircd—-National Frochel Union Certificate for Junior 
Form Work and good experience. Ability to teach Scripture as a special subject 
very desirable. Initial salary £120 to £140, according to qualifications.—A pplications, 
with copies of teatimonials, should be sent at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


BOROUGH OF DARLINGTON. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 
SCIENCE MISTRESS required in yg & Good Secondary School experience 
essential; Hons. Botany preferred. Good Physics and Chemistry also required. 
Commencing salary up to £200 per annum for well-qualified teacher. Forms of 
——— from the undersigned to be completed and returned at once, 
tducation Office, Darlington. A. C. BOYDE, 
November, 1917, Secretary. 





(1OUNTY 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
for the University CHAIR OF RUSSIAN tenalle at King’s College. Tho 
salary will be £600 a year.—Applications, accompanied by copies of not more than four 
testimonials (twelve copies of each document), together with the names of not more 
than four references, must be received not later than by first post on Saturday, 
December 1st, 1917, by the undersigned, at the University, South Kensington, 8.W. 7, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. Applications should be markeu 
outside “‘ Chair of Russian.”’ E. C. PERRY, Vice-Chancellor. 








RINCIPAL and PROFESSOR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE wanted for Native College in India. Honours Degreo 
essential. Rs. 700, rising to Rs. 1,000 a month, non-resident. Enquiries must be 
accompanied by testimonials and statement of age and Degree.—Address Professor 
LEWIS, Cambridge. 


A LADY, D.Litt., would like to hear from parents of any district 
Ps within 50 miles of London where HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS is 


| needed.—Box 823, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Degree, | 


Required in January, LADY HOUSEKEEPER. Salary £60 resident.—Apply | 
HEAD-MISTRESS. | 
A EN VOLUNTEER MOTOR AMBULANCE’ DRIVERS | 


N 


travelling 


urgently required for our Sections, on the French Front. All rations and 
expenses defrayed.—Call or write SECRETARY, British Ambulance 


Committee, 234 Bruton Street, W. 





LECTURES, <&c. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, s 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized by the Board of Education for the training of Teachers. 
Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewifery, 
including Infant Care, Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for House- 
keepers and School Matrons, 


HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT 

Recognized by the Local Government Board, Royal Sanitary Institute, and Sani- 
tary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 

Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary Inspec- 
tors, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Voluntary, District, and Social Workers, 
Preparatory Course for Nurses and Midwives. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING 
‘Ling’s System.) 
Three Years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educational and Remedial 


LW. EL. 


COLLEGE. 


Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Games, &c. Diplomas granted. 
Non-professional Students also accepted. 
For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the 


SECRETARY. 
BROMPTON ROAD.— 


ECTURES at 155 

4 FRIDAY, November 16th, 3.30 p.m “ Oecult Science and the Evolution of 

Man,” Thomas Smith. TUESDAY, November 20th, 8 p.m., on “ The Great Teachers 
of Humanity "—** The Master Jesus,"’ W. ©. Worsdell. Admission Free. 
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E BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HRATH, KENT. 


Sir Saeeee mEwEE, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


Major the Hon. ALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, The Rt. Hen. RS ORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 

Vice-Principal : 


Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. — Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
a College was 0) oned in 1885, and was the first Of its kind in England. Students 
as teachers of Sclentific Physieal Educatioa on Ling’s Swedish System. 

The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Thecry of Education ; the poow and ‘Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics Daneing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the height ourhoed. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
Cetober -—Further ver particulars on application to the e SECRETARY. 


OUT ‘PHYSICAL TRAINING 








4OUTHPORT PHYSICAL COLLEGE. 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Prtincipals— A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.8., and Mra. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every of Physical ng a Swedish 
ns -¢-~ the So Rowe s Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained ~ 
Scientl Physical Education. Separate Courses, Sick-Nursing, 
Remedial j amt Health Students received Medieal tapervinion 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount G the Hon. 
and Rey. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSIC aL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.— Prine? Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
tratued in this College to become: Teachers 0’ Bee in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Metical 
Gynmastics on the Swedish System, 3 epee Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








TO GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 


HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educa and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its rr indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hy, giene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 

Inclusive Fees £110 per annum. 
GOOD POSTS OBTAIN ED AFTER TRALNING. 





eames 6 HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
tion for the Universities ; ip. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTICEN 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AD GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., _— Theoro og 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, M usic, and 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if foquived. Heal 
Tennis, _ Hockey, &e. 





GARDENS, 
Principal, Miss 
pon on moder: 
Pupils prepared 
y situation, 





se DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
ete sy LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Somerville College, Oxford. 


er air aunt Bowes and sea. A third ony = has + mae been opened for 
ider girls wishing to 2 Seb ice, 


specialize in French and Domesti 
THs ROYAL SCHOOL AT BATH FOR OFFICERS 
DAUGHTERS. 


In view of the special needs of the times, accommodation is being arranged fo; 
15 or 20 ADDITIONAL PUPILS. Pupils between 10 and 15 years of age are 

















— at rates graduated according to mts’ means. 
as forms and all particulars. can be obtained — the SECRETARY, 
Regus Se School nae Coe Panton Howse, 25 Haymarket, 3.W. 
‘Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
} OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publica - 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVIOCE.— 





Nautical College, Pangbourae. Second term opens léth January, 1913. 
ee eA —_ i _o 15. _ Torms £80 per 7) ie Messrs. DEVITT and 
ch Buildings, E.C 











ARRINGTON’S, ” MILFORD-ON-SEA, HANTS.—School of 
HOUSEHOBD TRAINING and of FRENCH. Diploma’d Mistress for 
complete course iu Housewifery. French spoken outside D.E. classes: resident French 
Mistress: Violin, no, drawing, needlework. Near sea and New Forest. Numbers 
LAWRANOR. and social references expected. Principal: Miss GERTRUDE 
LA NCB. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 





4 WEST KENSINGTON. Trai Coll for Teachers. Chairman: it 
tiow, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Seo 
Mr. Arthur @. Symonds, M.A.—For information on concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fwad apply to Principal, Miss BL LAWRENCE. 





{ARDENING FOR WOMEN. —Essentially practical training. 
OT Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
pe nye Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Courses may 
veyiu any 

Jitust uated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 








(° TDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive ra glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full oo 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. 
Meshoting, Fi Fruit- “preserving —For illustrated pooapectas apply PRINCIPALS. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &O. 
| OURNEMOUTH.—-Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares | 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, | 
sud other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bourne smouth. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
{COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 
\ LOTHIAN. Equable climate seautifully situated in its own grounds. 


Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older girls 


aay specialize in Languages, Musie, Art, Vomestic Science. All games, riding, 
swimming, Resident Pupils only. 
Prospectus, etc., from the PRINCIPALS, 
\ MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS, 
POLMONT, STLKLINGSHIRE. 


Therough General Modern Education on Public School Lines—Preparation for 
University, Music, and O. and ©. Joint Board Examinations. Extensive Buildings 


and Grounds. Bracing Climate. On the Mein Line between Edinburgh and Glaagow, 
Eleven Miles from Stirilng. Lacrosse, Cricket, and Tennis. SPRING TERM Begins 
ou FRIDAY, January 11th.- Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTR E: 


ASTBOURNE.—The 
J First-Class Boarding. School. 
Games, Gymuacium, Swinsming, Riding. 
Entire charge if required. Resident Masrow. 


Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 


Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL, 
4 
Prospectus on nppiication to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
7 Grayshott, ~ S 
S yrueLis SCHOOL, 
, SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumn a September 25th to Decembor 18th. 
Hoad-Mistiess—Misa L. SILOOX. — 
hRSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, SP. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
et Good Substitute for Continental School ; spots facilities for learning French 
as well as full range of ali other su ibjects ; board fees moderate ; good and liberal 


diet; lealfhy locality; games, &c. 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A 


in Own grou 
(Loaden), Principal. 


~! MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
, Prospectus ou application to Miss ALICK J. KOBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnhaia College (Historical = vb and of the Maria Grey Training College. 

470 Harrow. 


> Sea bathing.—For Prospectus 


() UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.- —Principals : : Miss 
r CHUDLEIGA aod Miss JOUNS, M.A. Loud. (Girton College).—First-rate 
Modern Education. Prewdses specially built for a School. Large Playing-flelds and 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Teunis, Cricket, Swimming, dc, 
H I G H F [ KE L is 
OXHELY LANB, WATFORD, 
Vrincipal—-Miss WALLIS. 
Private Resideatial School for Girls. Tok * Watford 616.” 
TROW BOROUGH, SUSS i X.—* PINEHURST.” 


COUNTKY SCHOOL for GIKLS 
between 600 and 700 fect above sca icvel 
Principal— Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A 


House ia grounds ou edge of Moosiand, 


(Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 


Wiss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospecous on application. 


Specialities— Languages, Music, Painting. 
! 


HINDHEAD. | 











L*®. ERPOOL COLLEGE WAR MEMORIAL ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—An EXAMINATION will be held at Liverpool College 
on ‘Tuesday, December 18th, for the purpose of awarding two scholarships for sons of 
Officers, and one “ Rutter" scholarship for sons of men of any rank, who were killed 
or entirely disabled during the War.—Fuller particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 
Liverpool ool College, Live e tpool. 


BBE AMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientine and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 

The School is organised in three Departments: Pre 'y for Boys under the 

age of 104, Junior for Boys 10$ to 13, and Senior 13-19. mach Dopestanas has 
separate houses, teaching, ite and games. —Apply HEAD-MASTE 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public Schooi Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 

arte” inciuding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. 


Fees, £55. Entrance 

Scholarships July. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, ML.A., Head- Master 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
‘ DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 3. WILLIAMS, M.AA., late 
mene ere at Rugby School. 3 | Army and Engineering Classes. Physical 








Drill com for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives co — mming bath, &c. Exhibitions for 3ons of Officers and Clergy. 
0 O » & FE: G E. 


TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS and ONE for DAY 
BOYS will be offered at the end of November. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 


SWUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). 
Motor from Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding 
Houses (1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400ft. above sea, 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weaid.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the OLERK, 53, Palace Street, 5.W 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITI NG, &c. 


r Nee TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Motton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).— Ladies — prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretartal work, Course from any date. Excellent introductions giver n. 
rFYYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Work 
done for Accountants, Architects, Authors, Business Firms, Clergymen, Hospital 
Philanthropic and Benevolent Societies, Solicitors, Surgeons, Surveyors, Teachers, &c 


UTHORS.—We are open to consisler MSS. for publication in 
pamphiet and book form on advantageous terms,—-THE LITBRARY 
18 Berners Street, nen Ww. Le 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 











y 
PUBL iSHING co., 





gees OP SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
ree of charge b 
MESSRS. GA: GABBITAS, THRING AND GO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 


MISTRESSES DEPARTME 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 

are looking for posts as MISTR ES or MATRONS 

in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Famiiies. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
dhe poy £5 up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be PARES by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tusea and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIO 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, — “rough idea of fees should be give n. 


STANT ENT. 


AS 


S° HOOLS 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 





J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4. 
Telephone; 5063 Central. | -- ai ; 
qQuomoons Parents. can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
K information respecting aoe, Tutors, and Educational 

Homes for boys and giris by sedis full particulars of 
— ae nny (age of pupils, | ty preferred, range 
rpencss. sara, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd 
Educational who are largely res; ble for the 
t staffs of the most important sci aad thus ablo 


obtain elsewhere. 


to inp t information difficult 
Offices— 166-162 OX¥FO STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1196 Museum 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, “&c. 
oUT H DEVON ss Se, 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, nr, TEIGNMOUTH. 


MAXIMUM OF WINTER SUNSHINE. 


For rest and change in quiet and 
beautiful country surroundings. 


For Illustrated Prospectus write BROPRIETOR. 


== a SEES 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OFFEE instead of Tea, in accordance with the desire of the 
Food Controller—6 Ibs. fine quality, Berry or Ground, 11s. carriage paid, 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 
10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, London, E.0, 3 














(A SERED NE HOUSE of PEACE where tired, nervy, and 


pless pow may obtain what they n 
th MINE WHA EN, COMBE -IN- TEIGNHEAD, TEIGNMOU TH. 
T)QUITABLE REV ERSIONARY INFEREST SOCTETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and —_ INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 





reon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W. C. 2. 
EAL LACE, YOUG HAL. —Irisn Port Lammnson. IRISH 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 
sent on approv al. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Cay | Cork. Old laces mende: mended and cleaned. 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) BOUGHT, any condition, 6d. per | 


tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. on silver, 33. on gold, 8s. on platinum. Cash by 
returmnor offer. SATISFACTION GU ARANTEED by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO.,¢ 694 MARKET STREET, MANCHES TER. 











RTICL ES OF JEW ELLERY, any description (broken or 
, otherwise), bought. Cash by return or offer made on examination, as it is 
impossible to estimate value without. Highest market value guaranteed, If offer 
not aceepted, goods returned t free. Strictly genuine. 

8. CANN & CO., 69a MARKET STREE EK, MANCHE STER. Estd. 1850. 
TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 

selling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 
xplains very Lewis, the value of any artificial teeth. 
E. S, 29 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 


OEP ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. | 


& Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 





050 PRIZE.—Send posta e (Twopence) for particulars and 


copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learnto Earn) | 


by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, ; 2 Craven Street, Strand, London, 

















HIGH FREQUENC 


War Strain 


Brain Fag Exhaustion 
Neurasthenics Insomnia 
as well as a wide range of ailments 


A recognized medical system is offered in an exceedingly 


simple, inexpensive, and self-applied form, in the 
‘STERLING” HIGH FREQUENCY 
VIOLET RAY GENERATOR. 


Operated from the ordinary lighting. supply, alternating 
and direct current, any voltage from 90 to 250. 


Aprivate demonstration can be obtained at any time at the 
Show Reoms, or full particulars by applying tor Booklet L. 


The Sterling Corporation (Great Britain), Ltd., 
16, Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 
Telephone—Maviair 2471. 

















APPEALS. 


Seas NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


PATRON : AM. Ti THE KINe. 


SEV ENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: TH5 EARL OF HARROWBY. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamitton, 
THE BELGIAN RED CROSS 
(Registered under War Charities Act) 

Patron :—H.M. the QUEEN of the ae LGIANS. 


p President :—Baron 0. GOFFINET. 
The Belgian Army, though sadly diminished in aaa rs, is still “ doing its bit 





vt the side of the British and French Armies in Flanders. It must not.be forgotten | 


that it was the little Belgian Army that held up the German hordes at Li¢ge and 
on the Yser in the opening days of the War, thus gaining valuable time and enabling 
Britain to land her Expeditionary Force on the Continent to co-operate with 
France in resisting the invaders 

The BELGIAN RED CROSS hasestablished large well-built Hospitals which are 

ully equipped: with up-to-date appliances. One of these is situated immediately 
behind the firing line, so that the wounded — Belgian and British—receive prompt 
and skilful treatment. 

The Committee appeals to the British Nation for generous help to provide 

A NEW HOSPITAL 

which is VERY BADLY NEEDED onthe Flanders front. Their country being 
still in the enemy's occupation, the Belgian nation are prevented from sup 
porting the work as they would readily do under happier conditions. 

Donations should be forwarded to the Hon. Treasurer, the Right Hon. the 
LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, Mansion House, E.0. 2. 

Gifts in kind to the Anglo- Bel jan Committee of the BELGI A RED CROSS, 

28, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 5.W. 


The 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVING THE CHILDREN 


22,000 received since 1881, including 
1,500 of men on active service, 
4,800 now in the Homes 


Will YOU help 


iii Chis 


URGENT NATIONAL WORK? 


Gifts gratefully received by 
PREBENDARY Rupo.r, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E. 11 


( heques, elc., crossed and made payable to ** Wail@ and Strays.’ 


ow 


| OOK BARGAINS Write for my New Catalogue of Books | 


in all Hraaches of Literature, New as Published iered at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. Literature, Science, History, Travel, Biauraph id Fiction 
di. J, GLATISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Str W.i 






























For Smokers of 
Discriminatton. 


Among smokers of discrimination, 
Nestor is known the world over. The 
travelled man, the diplemat, the big 
game hunter, the naval and military 
officer, know and appreeiate-the subtle 
quality and aroma of Nestor Cigarettes. 





Climate coniributes much to the making 
of Nestor. It is the true Egyptian — 
m = from choice selected ‘Turkish leaf 

gypt’s ideal climate for the purpose. 


NESTOR 


GIANACLIS 


CIGARETTES 


The Egypuan Government stamp guarantees 
the origin of Nestor. For nearly 40 years 
Nestor has held premier place. 











SOME POPULAR SIZES 
DURFINE LADIES’ CIGARETTES 
io, 1 20, 2 5, 2,0 ( WoL Lis 
59, 5, 100, 9 Quees,' 25, 15; 100, 13)/-. 
ExcELsior (M Es Setos Amber rient 
10, 104d. ; 2 o,4 ally perfumed), 
I 20, 3,3; 50, O/-j 
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much to a woman, 


There is no need for sentimental charity in dealing with the problems affecting women, 
But we have got to face the fact that if we are to win the war we 
must sce to it that these women are properly looked after. 
efficiency of the Army now largely depends upon the efficiency of 
the women soldiers, and the lives of our men in the trenches 
depend on the women in the Munition shops. 


wanted immediately. 


The Government and employers are straining every nerve to overcome 
difficulties, but they have not sufficient time to remedy the conditions of the 
recreation hours. All that they have the time to insist upon is that the work 


A 


National Duty 


ritish Womanhood 


ENS of thousands of British girls and women are now enlisting for 

Auxiliary Army Service in France and at Home. They are volunteering, 

many at great personal sacrifice, to help the country in a critical hour. They 

are leaving home, friends, all that they hold near and dear, all that means so 

Dauntless and high-spirited, they are ready to face 
hardship and danger for their country’s sake, 








The - 
What the Y.[1.C.A. 
is doing. 

170 Y.W.C.A. canteens, 
hostels and clubs are open for 
the benefit of Munition work- 
ers, Government clerks, etc. 

Three centres are already 
at work at Aldershot for the 
W.A.A.C. 

The Y.W.C.A. has special 
workers in touch with Con- 
naught House, the Head- 
quarters Hostel of the 
W.A.A.C. in London, and 
at Hastings, whence the 
girls go to France. 

Three hostels specially pro- 
v:ded for Wives and Mothers 
visiting wounded soldiers. 

This is good work, but it is 


shall be done, and the authorities—both Army and Munitions—have, by not yet enough ; that is why 
calling in the help of the Y.W.C.A., shown their appreciation of the the Y.W.C.A. is appea'ing 


emergency and of the one organisation capable of meeting it. 


Will you help the work of the Y.0i.C.A.? 


The Y.W.C.A. have been asked (in co-opera- 
tion with the Y.M.C.A.) to do for the W.A.A.C. 
in France what the Red Triangle has done 
for the men. This means huts, centres, 


canteens, recreation for thousands of girl 
soldiers. Will you help in this great National 
Duty? We are appealing for the urgent 


need of those battalions of girls who, all 
over the Empire, are giving their all to help the 


What is needed. 


25 Huts in France. Cost of each Hut £1,000. 

100 Huts in England. Cost of each Hut £700. 

10 Huts in Munition Areas. 

27 Hostels. 

12 Clubs in London alone, and many more in 
other places. 


Please send a cheque for a complete Hut or 
Hostel if possible. Smaller gifts will als» be 
welcomed. Subscriptions or Donations should be 
sent to The LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE, 
or to Miss PICTON-TURBERVILL, 26, George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


men 


in the trenches. 
Those at home cannot do less. 
mea who will never return. 


for further fands. 








4 


They cannot do more. 
We owe it to the 
We owe it to 

















those whose lives are in peril. We owe it to 
the generations to come to see that the women 
warriors are not laid open to worse privations, 
worse risks, worsé conditions, than are abso- 
lutely unavoidable. Please send your cheque 
to-day. 


Y.E1.C.A. Subscription Form. 


' 

' 

i 

' 

' 

' 

F To the Lord Sydenham of Combe, 26, George Street, 
' FE 6C1O08 £ ..cccccecescee 
i as my subscription to the *funds of the Y.W.C.A, 
' 

i 

' 

i 

' 

i 

‘ 


Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


Des dniceatiadidecnictinetietindgecbeintgtasnenebesnbiennasacniian 


BTIIGEB sans daroorcnsnccnconnesadecssseceqsececencedcesecssécceseceesets 


* You may, if you wish. ear-mark this subscr'p ion for ‘‘ Munition 


Workers’ Fund," 
* General Fund." 





“Women's Auxiliary Army Corps Fund," 
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Sete 


/ Will you help t 
give them shelter ? 


~ 
— =< --< 





















T’ you could see them—caked the homely comfort, the 
/ with Flanders mud, soaked never-failing welcome that 
through, tired cut—you would will be theirs once they can 
understand why the men who crawl back out of range of the 
bear the brunt of the fighting machine-guns and make their 
are anxious for more Y.M.C.A, way to the Hut with the Red m 
Hu's. Triangle on its roof, 
rs Men are lying out in the 
? 3 “Crater Field” to-day thinking Will you help to give them 
c? of the warmth, the refreshment, what they want? 





needed for France and Flanders 


“Ss 83 more Huts are urgently 
f 

? Before winter closes down on the |! be proud to remember that, 
Western Front—before the cruel | though you could not share the 


cold comes—now 1s the time when hardship and the fighting your- 
the carpenter should be at work, self, you did your best to lighten 





putting up those new Huts forwhich | the hardships so bravely borne 
our brothers and sons are asking. by the men in the firing line. 
83 are needed for France, 55 for the The cost of a Hut, fully equipped, 
Home Camps, 28 for Salonika,and | js £600, £750, £2,000, accord- 
8 for Italy. The demand is urgent. ing to size. If you cannot give 
Will you give one? Think of the whole of that sum will you 
the deep satisfaction of knowing contribute what you can? The 
that a Y.M.C.A. Hut bears your men are waiting. The 
name ; that every one of those time is short. In a few 
splendid men who use it will be weeks the first frosts will 





your gue:t. Some day you may be here. 


Please send 














| POST THIS TO-DAY. | 





To Major R. L. Barclay, Y.M.C.A. National 
Headquarters, !2, Russell Square, London, W.C.1 


I have pteasure in enclosing €............. ‘ae 
towards the special Work of the Y¥.M.C.A. for 
ib the Troops. 


? NOG: 06 nccn sche aceconscencaccessansaniesncnn 
f 

Donations should be addressed to Major R. L. Barclay, Aides 

Y.M.C.A, National Headquarters, 12, Russell Square, ih dais 

London, W.C.1. Cheques should be made payable to Major ib 

R. L. Barclay and crossed *‘ Barclay's Bank, Limited."’ Scat ea ee a 
Ng 
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AT THE MERCY 
OF THE HUN. 


For their Serbian prisoners the Huns seem to have 
reserved a special measure of vindictive cruelty. Upon 
these defenceless men and boys (for in one camp alone are 
1,600 youths under seventeen years of age) the most 
yppalling suffering is being inflicted with the apparent 
purpose of extirpating the manhood of Serbia, as the 
Turks—fit allies of the Huns—have exterminated the 
Armenians. 

Hungry, ill, barefoot, and in rags, glad to pick up the 
scraps from the garbage of the camp, and even (according 
to a report issued by the Serbian Minister in Berne) 
“pulling up grass for food,” some 154,000 of these 
miserable men in German and Austro-Hungarian intern- 


ae 





HELP, PLEASE, THE WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


of 
The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 
THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 

Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 


Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, 5.0, 
Joint Seoretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPBLAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenus, W.O. 

















ment camps are facing a torturing death by starvation 
unless food and clothing be regularly sent to them. Over | 
fifty thousand have already succumbed to their hardships | 
in these veritable camps of death. 
The Serbian Relief Fund, their first and constant 
friend, has got into touch with some 65,000 of the 
prisoners, and satisfactory arrangements are now in 
operation whereby parcels of food, clothing, etc., 
can be sent to them. 

UPON THESE PARCELS THE LIVES OF THE 
PRISONERS DEPEND. 

The Serbian Relief Fund appeals for gifts of WARM 
CLOTHING of every description for Serbian Prisoners 
of War. Cast-off suits and overcoats; shirts, socks, 
vests, etc., are urgently required; also linen and 
comforts. An appeal is also made for GODMOTHERS 
who will adopt a prisoner and pay for his parcels. 


Britain is pledged to preserve and emancipate Serbia. 
YOU who read this, share in the national responsibility. 
Unless prompt steps are taken to preserve the suffering 
remnant of the population “ Serbia may be saved, but there 
will no longer be Serbs.” 


As a Briton YOU 
are morally bound 
to help Serbia. 


THE SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


which is performing this duty 
for YOU, requires 


£50,000 


to “carry on” during the winter its 
vital work for Serbian Prisoners of 
War and Serbian Refugees in foreign 








lands. 
SEND DONATIONS, great or small, to the Earl of 
Plymouth, to whom all Cheques and Postal Orders 


should be made payable. 
SEND PARCELS to Mrs. Carrington Wilde. 


Only Address : 


SERBIAN RELIEF FUND, 
5, CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 7. 





THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER.- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 
Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/c Church Army,” payable 


to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Seoretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 





———_ 


ENGLISHWOMAN EXHIBITION 
ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS 


at the 


Central Hall, Westminster, 
Daily 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. till Saturday, 24th November. 


Interesting and useful Home Industries and War Models, including a 
MODEL OF THE ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 


Admission ls. The Englishwoman, 11 Haymarket, 8.W. 1. 





PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Grea: — Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N. 7, 
1TH 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
406 Beds for Sick and Wounded Soldiers and Civilian Patients. 


THE WAYSIDE CROSS SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT: The EARL of SHAFTESBURY. 

This Society has been formed with the object of furthering the 
erection in our own country of those ayside Crosses and 
Calvaries which are so familiar to the traveller in foreign lands. 

The present time is thought peculiarly appropriate for the revival 
of this ancient practice, of which so many beautiful instances still 
remain to us. The sight of the shrines and crosses in France and 
Flanders standing so often unscathed in the midst of ruin has made 
a deep impression on the minds of many of our soldiers, and it is 
believed that here in England, whether as memorials to the fallen or 
simply as recalling the great fact of our Redemption, their appeal 
would be no less. 

It is desired to extend the scope and membership of the Society, 
and those interested are invited to write to the Secretary, at the 
Society’s Office, 8 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1, for further 
particulars. 
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DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL 


ALL YOUR ACCUMULATIONS 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). 


Established 1875. 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 







White Label. Mild and Medium. 
1D. 1D. | 

2 2 

Per oz. Per oz. 










This Tobaeco is also aupplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Ssilors in Hospitel. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 














P.(58 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britainand Ireland), Ltd. 





| 




















To the Citizens of Brttain— 





BURN LESS FUEL! 


We are short of all kinds of fuel 


—not merely of coal but of oil 
and gas also. 


That is a fact which you must 
take to heart. 


The Government have asked 
you to economise in coal 
consumption and to use gas 
rather than coal—but they have 
also asked you to 


be economical in your use of gas 


gas 


The British Commercial Gas 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


for lighting, heating, water- 
heating, and cooking. 


The supply of gas is temporarily limited. 
It is not possible to enlarge gas works to 
any extent during the war, and the output 
of many existing works is restricted by 
shortage of labour and materials ; while 
—on account of the increased demand 
for gas for munition works, and of the 
unprecedented growth in its use for 
industrial and domestic purposes (caused 
partly by the loyal response to the 
Government appeal to use gas instead of 
coal)—the supply of 


will run short this winter 


for War Needs—which must 
come before Home Needs— 








unless everyone exercises the 
strictest economy in its use. 


Association, 
S.W. 1. 
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The VALUABLE LIBRARY formed by GEORGE DUNN, Esq. (deceased). 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 

will SELL a at their large Gallerics, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, 

W. 1, on Thursday, November 22nd, and following Day, on Monday, November 26th, 

and Three following Days, at ONE o'clock precisely, 

The Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY formed by George Dunn, Esq. (deceased), 
Woolley Hall, near Maidenhead, sold under the Will of the Deceased. 

The THIRD and FINAL PORTION. 
(The Fourth Portion, comprising Section III., Modern Books, was sold on Decem- 


ber 9th and 10th, 10915.) 
ion II. continued, comprising Early Manuscripts and Printed Books and Old 


Sect 
Bindings with Autograph Letters and Deeds on Vellum. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
containing numerous reproductions, price 2s. 6d. each. 
OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.—The Human Epic. 
The Epic of God and the Devil. The Epic of the Empire. The Epic of 
Charlemagne. The Epic of London. The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. The 
greatest poems of the time. 2s. 6d. each.—FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road. 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘* THE FUTURE,” for ESSAYS 

on subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH, SPANISH 

and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. Send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number, with 
full particulars :— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Sunday z 
Times 


LONDON’S 
BEST INFORMED 
SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPER 


ONE PENNY 


Illustrated Copics, 


























The best Investments 
for War-time 





NATIONAL 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
A PAIR OF 


‘K’ BooTs 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
Autumn List 


THOMAS WOOLNER,R.A.,Sculptor 
and Poet. His Life in Letters 


By his Daughter, AMY WOOLNER. With 64 Lilustrations 
and Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


LAST WORDS ON GREAT ISSUES 
By J. BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D., M.B., Author of “ Re. 


ligions of the Future,” ‘“‘ The Wheel of Wealth,” “ Sociology 
Applied to Practical Politics,” &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 




















ENGLISH HISTORY IN 
SHAKSPEARE 
By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.P., Fellow of Worcester College, 


Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Makers of Modern Italy,” &c. Demy 8yo, 
10s. 6d. net. [Ready Shortly, 


THE LIMITS OF PURE 
DEMOCRACY 
By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “ The Reconstruction of 


Belief,” ‘‘ Social Reform,” ‘‘ Religion as a Credible Doctrine,” 
&e. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. [In the Press, 


ACTIONS AND REACTIONS IN 
RUSSIA 


By R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL, Special Correspondent with 
the Russian Army, and Author of ‘‘ The Track of the War,” 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


New Novels by Popular Authors 
The Triumph of John Kars 


A Story of the Yukon. By RIDGWELL CULLUM, Author 
of ‘“‘ The Night Riders,” ‘‘ The Way of the Strong,’ “ The 
Purchase Price,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 








Love and Hatred 
By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, Author of ‘‘Good Old Anna,” 
“*The Chink in the Armour,” ‘‘ The Heart of Penelope,’ &e. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Over the Hill 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, Author of ‘‘ The City of Beautiful 
Nonsense,” ‘‘ The Greatest Wish in the World,” “‘ Sally Bishop,” 
&e. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Second Edition in the Press. 


Come in 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE, Author of “ One of Our 
Grandmothers,” ‘‘ Things that No One Tells,” &c. Crown 8vo- 
6s. net. 


Five-and-Twenty Turkeys and 


other Good Cheer 


By J. J. BELL, Author of ‘“‘ Weo Macgreegor,” ‘“ Kiddies,” 
“Oh! Christina!” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Eyes of a Child 
By EDWIN PUGH, Author of “ Punch and Judy,” “ Tony 
Drum,” ‘‘ The Quick ard the Dead.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
[Second Edition in the Press. 


Souls in the Making 
By EVELYN BRANSCOMBE PETTER, Author of “ Miss 
Velanty’s Disclosure,” ‘‘ Scope,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Gipsy King 
By MAY WYNNE, Author of “ Henry of Navarre,” “ Foes of 
Freedom,” ‘‘ The Regent's Gift.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


The High Heart 
By BASIL KING, Author of “ The Side of the Angels,” 
Way Home.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“The 





LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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From S.P.C.K. List. 


;. CELTIC PSALTERY. 
Being mainly renderings in English Verse from Trish and 
Welsh Poetry. By. ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. Cloth 
boards, 6s. net. 

The Prime Minister has accepted the dedication of this book to 


himself. 


THE LIFE OF THE WORLD TO COME. 
Six Addresses given by the late Rev. H. BARCLAY SWETE, 
D.D., D.Litt. With a Portrait. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF CREATION. 
An attempt to define the Character and Trend of the Cosmic 
Process, By the Right Rev. J. E. MERCER, D.D. 17s. 6d. 
net, 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. J. K. MOZLEY, B.D., Fellow and Dean of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE MEANING OF THE CREED. 
Papers on the Apostles’ Creed. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. G. K. A. BELL, 
M.A., Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Cloth 
boards, 6s. net. 
Among the contributors are Bishops Chase and D'Arcy, Professors 
Scott Holland and Stanton, Drs. Figgis, Goudge, Strong, and Swete. 


SUNDAY GOSPELS. 
Studies for the Christian Year. By the Rev. Canon J. H. B. 
MASTERMAN, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON CHURCHES BEFORE THE 
GREAT FIRE. 
By WILBERFORCE JENKINSON. Illustrated by 20 
Reproductions in Collotype, from old Prints and Drawings, by 
Mr. Emery WALKER. 15s. net. 


HISTORY OF INDIA. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By the late 
Captain L. J. TROTTER. Revised Edition brought up to 
1911 by W. H. Hurron, B.D., Reader in Indian History, 
Oxford University. With 4 Maps and 22 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

THE DIOCESE OF GIBRALTAR. 
A Sketch of its History, Work, and Tasks. By the Right Rev, 


H. J. CORBETT KNIGHT, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. With 
Map and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 





and Hakluyt’s voyages, and records the life of our fellow-countrymen 
and their Church in the Mediterranean area down to the presen day. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER AND THE PRAYERS 


OF OUR LORD. 
A Scriptural Exposition. By the Rev. E. F. MORISON, 
D.D., Author of *‘ St. Basil and his Rule,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Lonvpon: 68 Haymarket, S.W. 1. 
And of all Booksellers. 


Lists post free. Inquiries invited. 


A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 


E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the ‘‘ Spectator.” 

Send £1 8s. 2d. to the Manager, The ‘‘ Spectator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The addross can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad for £1 103. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ Tho Manager, The ‘ Srecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 





Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO, 


announce an important New Book giving 


the Secret History of the Crisis told for the first time. 


| 
| A f 
personal history of the part 

taken in the war by Mr. Lloyd 


ote Sas eer Of all Bookstalls, Libraries & Newsagents. 


of the war with scrupulous 5 : 
care and acute observation.” Paper 2. net. Cloth 3s. net. 


LLOYD'S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER.—“ It is a frankand fullstatement of the manifo'd 
activities of the present Prime Minister since the outbreak of war in August, 1914. 
The author writes evidently from the fullest information, and he is plainly familiar 











By an Inde- | 
pendent Liberal. | 





- Extracts from the First 
‘eviews : 


Path MALL Gazetre.— 
“The book is _ written 
clearly, honestly, and with 
ebvious enthusiasm. lt 
should be widely read.” 


RE@NOLDS’S WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER.—"“ A valuable 
and interesting little book.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. — “ It 
is an engrossing narrative. 
It is a revealing narra- 
tive, Better still, it is a 
reconciling narrative.” 


THE OUTLOOK. — “ The 
anonymous author of this 





with a great deal of what went on behind the scenes in this country in the past 
three eventful years. Th‘s book is a most fascinating contribution to the history 
of our own times. The piquant disclosures will be the talk of the town.” 


- _HUTCHINSONS NEW BOOKS 
Further Memories 
By LORD REDESDALE 


With a Foreword by Epmunp Gosse, C.B. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with illustrations and photogravure frontispiece, 
l6s. net. Second large edition. 
Mexico: From Diaz to the Kaiser 
By Mrs. Alec Tweedie 


With many illustrations. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


India and the Future By William Archer 


With illustrations from photographs on art paper. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


'On the Road to Kut: A Soldier's Story 


The story begins in the sixteenth century with the Levant Company | 


of the Mesopotamian Campaign 
In demy 8vo, with 32 illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Life and Letters of Admiral 

Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B. (1786-1860). 

By H. Noel Williams 

Author of “ Five Fair Sisters,’ &c. In demy 8vo, with a 

photogravure frontispiece and 25 illustrations on art paper, 
16s. net. 


By Helen Prothero Lewis 


Hutchinson’s New Successful 6s. Novels 
Author of ** Love ani th: Whiriwial.’ 
YOUNG CYMBELINE 
Author of “ The Lamp of Destiny.”’ 
YOUNG MADAM AT CLAPP’S By Mrs. Baillie Saunders 
By G. B. Burgin 
Author of ‘‘ The Shutters of Silence.” 
THE MAGIC GATE a 
Author of ‘“‘ Morlac of Gascony. 
WHEN MICHAEL CAME TO TOWN By Madame Albanesi 
THE PRODIGAL OF THE HILLS 

By Edgar William Dynes 

THE SHADOW OF A GREAT LIGHT 
By Douglas Sladen 





To The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Straid, London, W.C. 2. 


I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 


“ SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 
CN op 05 Revi keacwsicn ceeded HéasweOose~e 
(Please siate Title or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
EE ee ee re oove 





THE PEEPSHOW 
By Isabel C. Clarke 
Author of ‘‘ The Mayoress’s Wooing.” 

THE GREATER GAIN 
By Maud Stepney Rawson 
Author of ‘‘ Poppies in the Cora.” 
HER MAD MONTH By Mabel Barnes-Grundy 
By W. E. Norris 


THE FOND FUGITIVE 


KING COAL By Upton Sinclair 
THE STARLIT GARDEN By H. De Vere Stacpoole 
THE BAGOTS By Walter Wallas 


THE HUNDREDTH CHANCE By E. M. Dell 
THE PROFESSIONAL PRINCE By Edgar Jepson 


London : HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


NEW EDITION OF THORBURN’S “BRITISH BIRDS.” VOL. I NOW READY, 


BRITISH 


BIRDS. 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z5S. 


New Edition, with 82 Plates in Colour, showing over 440 Species. 
4 Vols., 4to, gilt top. £8 8s. net. 


Vol. 2 will be ready in December, and Vols, 3 & 4 between January Ist and April. 


Orders will only be taken for complete sets, but each volume may be paid for when delivered at £2 2s. net each. 


Two additional plates with the accompanying letterpress will appear in Vol. 4. 


The new plates will contain illustrations of 


several birds whieh have been added to the list of British Birds since the First Edition was published. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


WITH JOHN KEBLE AND OTHERS—1839 to 


Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. 


Selections from the Correspondence of 


the First Lord Acton. 


Edited by the Rev. J. N. FIGGIS and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE. Vol. I. Correspondence with Cardinal Newman, 
Lady Blennerhassett, W. E. Gladstone, and others. 8vo, 15s. net. 
“In his letters we get many impressive glimpses of the immensity 
of the man, and of the far-reaching influence of what may perhaps be 
called his spiritual stateemanship.’’—Mornine Post. 
. . 
Life and Letters of Thomas Hodgkin, 
Fellow of University Coilege, London; D.C.L. Oxford and 
Durham ; D.Litt. Dublin. 
By LOUISE CREIGHTON. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Church and State in England to the 
Death of Queen Anne. 
By the Rev. H. M. GWATKTN, D.D., late Dixie Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge. With a Preface by the 


Rev. E. W. WATSON, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 15s. net, 


History of the Abbey of St. Alban. 
By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, B.A.,_ B.Litt., 
F.R.Hist.S., M.R.A.S., &c.; Fellow of All Souls’ College ; 
Professor of Modern Indian History in the University of 
Allahabad. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘This ie an interesting and workmanlike history of one of the 
greatest monastic foundations of mediaeval England.’’—SPrrctTaTor, 


Visions and Vignettes of War. 


Portraits and other 














By the Rev. MAURICE PONSONBY, Chaplain to the Forces, | 


December, 1914—October, 1917. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Patriotism. National and International. 
By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 2s. 6d. net. 
“A thoughtful, renee and suggestive study of the causes of the 
War, ond the break-up of the older, traditional notions of Nationality 
ond Internationaliem.’’—THe ScorsmMan. 


DR. FIGGIS’S BOOK ON NIETZSCHE. 


The Will to Freedom, 


or The Gospel of Nietzsche and the Gospel of Christ. 
By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D. 8vo. 6s. net. 
* Dr. Figgis has given us a real masterpiece in his new book. It 
has all the insight and courtesy that the profoundly scholarly mind alone 
is master of. As an examination and criticism of the great writer's 
work it must be almost final.”’-—-Tur CoMMONWEALTH. 











FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A STUDENT 


The Lord of All Good Life. 


A Study of the Greatness of Jesus and the Weaknees of His 





IN ARMS.” 


Gack. By DORALD HAREEY. Crown Ovo._ Ss. net._ 
Women and Church Work. 
Edited by the Rev. CYRIL C. B. BARDSLEY, M.A. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 





The Heroic Dead, and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. F. HOMES DUDDEN, D.D., Rector of Holy 
Trinity, Sloane Street, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
London, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN anv CO., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


1845, 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Works Manager To-Day. 
An Address prepared for a Series of Private Gatherings of 
Works Managers. 

By SIDNEY WEBB. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
The Town Labourer, 1760-1832. 


The New Civilization. 
¥y J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
| 10s, 6d. net. 

7 The authors have helped towards a better understanding, not only 
of the Nineteenth Century, but of some of the most obstinate problems of 
to-day.’’"—Tus Times. 


8vo, 


The Book of the Happy Warrior. © 


, By Sir HENRY NEWBOLLT, Author of “ Tales of the Great 
War,” &c. With 8 Coloured Plates and 25 Pictures in Black- 
and-White by HENRY J. FORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

‘* Another of those stirring collections of heroic story which makes 

| one envy the boy of to-day for whom it is written. Happily the juvenile 

bookcase has no key.”—Tue OBserver. 











| The Young Stagers. 


By PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of “ Dew 
} and Mildew,” ‘“‘ Driftwood Spars,” &c. Being further faites 
| and gestes of the Junior Curlton Club of Karabad, India, 
whereof some were heretofore set forth in the book yclept 
| ‘Dew and Mildew.” 





Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





| Virgil and Lucretius. 
Passages translated by WILLIAM STEBBING, Hon. Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Rural Denmark and its Lessons. 


By Sir RIDER HAGGARD. With Frontispiece. 
5s. net. 








Crown 8vo. 





Works by Sir JULIAN CORBETT. 





DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY: with a 
History of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power, 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


16s. net. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE, 
— a geo aman and 12 Maps and Plans. 


ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: A 


Study of the Rise and Influence cf British Power within the Straits, 
1603-1713. 


2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. net. 


| ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR: A 


| Study in Combined Strategy. 
With 14 Maps and Plans. 2 Vols. 


/_THE CAMPAIGN OF TRAFALGAR. 


| With 13 Charts and Diagrams. 8vo. 16s. net. 


| SOME PRINCIPLES OF MARITIME STRATEGY 


8vo. 9s. net. 





8vo. 21s. net. 


—————— 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
RECOLLECTIONS 


VISCOUNT MORLEY, om. 


2 Vols. Svo. 25s. net. 
=4 SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. 
John Keats: is Life and Pootry, his 
Friends, Critics, and After-Fame. By SIR. SIDNEY 
COLVIN. With Portraits and other Lllustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 

Mr. J. L. GARVIN in the Observer—* This buok may be annotated 
by editors far henee, and it may even be a little au ted by a further 
discovery or two concerning one tragic problem which still keeps some 
lurking touch of mystery. But it supersedes everything else, and 
cannot itself be superseded. . To his name and creation Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s book is a dedicated monument like nothing wrought before.” 


Political Portraits. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Mail—* Mr. Charles Whibley’s style is as terse and easy 
and direct as ever, an admirable instrument for sketching with com- 
tness and vigour the characters of the fifteen famous men with 


an he here concerns himself. And in every page one encounters 
the pointed discriminations of a man who has read much and observed 


and reflected more.” 


ca ~ NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


The Dwelling-Place of Light. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard 
Carvel,” &o. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ It is a charactcristically Churchill novel. 
spacious in conception, wide in its sweep of human nature acting on 
public affairs, and well written. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Summer. By EDITH WHARTON, Author of 
“The House of Mirth,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Christine. py ALICE CHOLMONDELEY, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Sacrifice, and other Plays. 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORB. Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 
The Seotsman.— All the pieces have a rare beauty of their own, 
and a fine ethereal and poetic oe nowhere more uncommon than 
in Bnglish play-books of the twentieth century.” 


Highways and Byways in 

Wiltshire. psy epwaRD HUTTON. With 
Illustrations by NELLY ERICHSEN. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 68. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 

Priest of the Ideal. 

By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ With the 

Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” &c. 7s. 6d. not. 


The Daily News.—*“ A book which many people will find attractive. 
:.. Itis much the best.of Mr. Graham's recent, books.” 


A History of the French 


Novel. (To the Close of the 19th 
Century.) 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. and Hon. D.Litt. 
Vol. I., from the beginning to 1800. 18s. net. 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ The gusto of exploration, the freshness of 
discovery and surprise—these are among the qualities which make of the 
book a delight and a refreshment in these dark and sad times.” 


PART IL JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Military Map. additional Chap- 
ters.) Elements of Modern Topography (French 
School of War). 8vo. 43s. net. 

Logie as the Science of the 

Pure Concept. 

Translated from the Italian of BENEDETTO 
CROCE by DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. 14s. net. 

The Scotsman,—“ This is the third of Croce’s treatises to be rendered 
by Mr. Douglas Ainslie, and our indebtedness to him 1s greatly increased 
by his translation of the Loyie which reads so smoothly that the reader 

ost forgets that it is not the original. The present work contains 
the key to the understanding of Croce’s system, and makes clear many 
obscure sayings in his other books.” 

*,* Macmillan’s Catalogue of Books suitable for 
Presentation post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


—————— 
































OOKS.—McFall’s Beautiful Children, 8s. ; MoCarthy’s Irish 
. Land and frish Liberty, 4s.; Jebb’s Small Holdings of England, 3s. 64. ; 
Sands’ History of the Harlequinade, coloured plates, 12s. 6d., pub. 248. ; Ransome’s 
Book of Love, 5s., pub. 103. 6d.; W. B. Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; 
George Moore’s The Brook Kerith, L.P., Signed by the Author, £2 10s.; Works 
Francis Thompson, 3 vols., 1st Edit., £1 158.; Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse and 
other Studies, 2 vols:, 15s. ; Fiying Fame, set “ A,” by Hodgson, Stephens, Jackson, 
Honeywood, &c., very rare, £4) 10s.; Cuala Press Broadsides, cmaite set, £4 4s.; 
MacDonagh, Thomas Campion and the Art of English Pootry, Presentation Copy 
‘rom the Author, £3 3s.; 100,000 books in stock. Catalogues on application.— 
EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Strect, Birmingham, 
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TAKE COVER! 


N AIR RAID loses iis terrors tf you 
have an interesting book: a Herbert 
Jenkins book is an insurance of the mind 

against imaginary fears. The body may 
invariably be trusted to take care of itself. 


HE HOTHAMS. Ax absorbing book by 

A. M. W. Stirling, author of “ Coke of 
Norfolk,” compiled from hitherto wnpub- 
lished family papers, containing new letters 
from Pym, Hampden, Frederick the Great, 
Lord Chesterfield, Mrs. Siddons, etc. 24s. net, 


HE NIGHT CLUB is another book by 
the author of “ Bindles’’ (40,000 copies 
called for in 13 weeks). In it Herbert 

Jenkins tells more about the Bindles and their 
friends and relatives. 5s. net. First edition 
20,000. Second edition 17,000 printing. 


N ANZAC’S BRIDE. A new novel by 
Mrs. Patrick MacGill, author of “ The 

Rose of Glenconnel,” is just out, 5s. net; 

also “‘ The Small Garden,” a guide for all who 
want fine flowers and vegetables, by the author 
of “Everywoman’s Flower Garden.” Illus. 5s. net. 


HE WIPERS TIMES. The unique 
publication of the war. A facsimile 
reprint of the newspaper written and 

printed by British soldiers under the enemy 
fire. A unique memento of a unique war. 
Price 6s. net. Special edition. Price ros. 6d. net. 


HE BROWN BRETHREN, | by 
Patrick MacGill, author of “‘ The Great 
Push” and “Children of the Dead 

End,” is “ the real thing’’ (Punch). Second 
edition completing 21,000 copies. Price 6s. net. 


HE 10th IRISH DIVISION. Tic 
story of the heroism of the Irish im 
Galli pols. By Major Bryer Cooper. 
With Appreciation by Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Balfour, Sir Edward Carson, and Mr. John 
Redmond, and an Introduction by Lieut.-Gen. 
Str Bryan Mahon, D.S.O. 6s. net. Iilustrated. 


HE FALL of the ROMANOFFS, 
by the author of “Russian Courl 
Memoirs,” is the most remarkable book 

of secret history published for many years. It 
tells how a woman (the ex-Empress of Russia) 
wrecked a kingdom. The writer is well 
informed of all that happened behind the scenes. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net, with thirty unique illustrations. 


UMBER SEVEN BRICK ROW. 

A new novel by the author of the famous 

‘“ Windyridge’’ (W. Riley), which ts 
nearing its two hwndredth thousand. 5s. net. 


All these books are published 
by Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., of 3 
York Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
They bring nearer the signal 


ALL CLEAR! 
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eg 


Ready Immediately 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 


By LAWRENCE PEARSALL JACKS, M.A., Hon. LL.D., D.D., Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 


2 Volumes. 


15s. net. 


Presents the picture of a unique personality which retained its characteristics to extreme old age and played a notable part 
in the religious, literary and artistic life of the Victorian and post-Victorian periods. By means of the extensive correspond- 
ence and diaries of many years, from which large extracts are given, the writer has traced the development of a remarkable 


man who, while remaining closely connected with the movements of his time, 


maintained an inner life of deep and abiding 


interest. Mr. Brooke was an Irishman by birth and the book contains an account of his Irish origin and of his early life 
in Ireland ; of his career as a Broad Churchman ; of the causes which led to his secession from the Church ; of his rela- 


tions with many interesting personalities of the mid-Victorian period ; of his literary activities and of his remarkable old age. 








BASIL WILBERFORCE, D.D. 
A Memoir. By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
With Portrait. Both the subject and author are of course 
well known, but Mr. Russell, apart from his literary skill, 
possesses this special qualification for the task, that he was 
one of Archdeacon Wilberforce’s most intimate friends. 
Ready immediately. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LANCASHIRE HOLLANDS 
By BERNARD HOLLAND, 0C.B. With LIlustrations and 
Pedigrees. Tracing the history of one of England’s most 
remarkable families—from the days of King John onwards— 
involving many dramatic scenes in English history. 18s. net. 


“SUNBEAM,” R.Y.S. 
Voyages and Experiences in Many Waters. With Observations 
on the Royal Naval Reserves and Other Matters by the EARL 
BRASSEY, G.C.B., D.C.L. All lovers of the sea will welcome 
these further voyages in all parts of the globe. Ilustrated. 


21s. net. 

THE MUSE IN ARMS 
Edited, with an Introduction, by E. B. OSBORN. A 
representative Anthology of poems in which the spirit of 
British warfare is set forth by those who have fallen gloriously 
or are still fighting victoriously on our many fronts by land, 
at sea, and in the air. 6s. net. 


THE LIVING PRESENT 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, To be read by all who would realise 
what women can do in war time—their true relation to home 
and a career, etc., with many other topics of vital importance to 
women folk generally. 6s. net. 


CAPTIVITY AND ESCAPE 
By JEAN MARTIN, a French Sergeant-Major. Translated by 
Miss V. A. RANDELL. With Illustrations. Captured in the 
early days of the war, Mr. Martin was confined in German 
prisons but made a remarkable escape. A most interesting 
narrative showing how a nimble-witted Frenchman is able by 
pluck, humour, and raillerie to dominate savage gaolers. 5s. net. 


A MANUAL OF ELOCUTION 
By EDWARD MINSHALL, Teacher of Elocution at the City 
of London College. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Sir EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. A short, practical guide, 
invaluable for class work or private study. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S 
By the Rev. ALFRED FAWKES. An exceptionally opportune, 
valuable, and broad-minded contribution to the present dis- 
cussion on the vital — of Church Reform. ‘* Wise and 
witty ; should be ely read.’’—Spectator. 1s. net 


COTTON & OTHER VEGETABLE FIBRES 
(Imperial Institute Handbook. Edited by WYNDHAM R. 
DUNSTAN, C.M.G., M.A., LL.D., F.B.S.) By ERNEST GOULD- 
ING, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C. Of service to planter, merchant, 

manufacturer, and all interested in the production and utilization 
of vegetable fibres. 6s. net. 





SOME NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 


Martie the Unconquered 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author 
of “The Heart of Rachael,” “ The 
Story of Julia Page,” ete. Anew and 
very powerful work that will be wel- 
ecomed by all who know Miss Norris’s 
splendid heroines. 5s, net. 


Step-sons of France. 
rue Tales of the Fronch Forcign 
Legion. By Captain P. C. WREN, 
Author of “‘ The Wages of Virtue,” 
** Driftwood Spars,” &e. 5s, net. 
Ready immediately. 


Unconquered 


Somewhere in 


His Last Bow 


Miss Mary 








By MAUD DIVER. 
By Mrs. F. HAY-NEWTON. 


By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. Js. net. 


Hawk of the Desert 
By G. E. MITTON. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. _ 


_—_ 


WILKES AND THE CITY 
By Sir WILLIAM P. TRELOAR, Bart. The entertaining Life of 
the most active supporter of Civic Traditions against the 
Eighteenth Century Parliament. Should be road by all interested 
in protecting and maintaining the City’s rights in Parliament, 
** A most interesting and enlightening volume.’’—Referee. 
Illustrated. 12s. net, 


MAGGIE BENSON, Life and Letters of 
By her brother, ARTHUR C. BENSON. The author exhibits 
the same power and sympathy which made vital documents 
of his biographies of his father, the Archbishop, and his brother, 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net, 


i'SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 

K.C.B., F.R.S., LIFE OF. By Admiral Sir A. H. MARKHAM, 
K.0.B. Arctic and other Travels graphically described. A 
welcome and most acceptable volume in these days of stress 
and strain. 15s. net. 


‘SIR COLIN C. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, 

K.C.8.1., LL.D., etc. LIFE AND LETTERS OF. Edited by 
his Niece, Miss MARY A. HOLLINGS. The story of one of 
the makers of modern Egypt, including his great achieve- 
ments on the Nile barrage, and his work as Under-Secretary. 
Hilustrated. 12s, net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 72 YEARS 
By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. “ Will 
appeal primarily to those who are familiar with the Author's 
invaluable Dante Studies. . . . The book is exceedingly timely.” 
---Daily Graphic. 12s. net. 


GERMANY’S ANNEXATIONIST AIMS 
By 8S. GRUMBACH. Translated, abbreviated, and introduced 
by J. ELLIS BARKER. *‘‘ Of the greatest value for a judg- 
ment of the present. . . . A most valuable book of reference. 
. . The book becomes a guide to the study of Germany. . . . 
A very useful piece of work, which should be widely known. 
The Times. $s. 6d, net. 


THREE CENTURIES OF TREATIES OF 


PEACE AND THEIR TEACHING 
By the Right Hon. Sir W. G. F. PHILLIMORE, Bart. The 
object of this book is to supply materials for guidance and 
warning when the termsof peace come to be settled. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FAITH OF A FARMER 
Extracts from the D of William Dannatt, of Great Waltham. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 
Being the record of a mystic who was also a practical agr- 
culturist—shows how a business mind discerned God in Nature. 


5s. net, 
VOLCANIC STUDIES 


In many Lands. Being re uctions of Photographs taken by 
the Late TEMPEST ANDERSON, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.). Second 
Series. Text by Prof. T. G@. BONNEY, F.R.S., Sc.D. Being 
a fitting memorial to this well-known Scientist, undertaken 


by the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 15s. net. 








Hearts of Alsace 


Gs. net. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author 
of * From an Islington Window.”’ 6s. 
Scotland — “* It was not till I read ‘ Hearts of Alsace’ 


that I recognised all the nobility, all the 
magnificence, all the splendid tenacity of 
the struggle in both proyinces for the 
maintenance of their French nationality.” 
—T. P. O'Connor. 

“A picture that one feels to be abso- 
lutely true. Her book as a race study is a 
real contribution to the literature of the 
war.’’—Punch. 


5s. net. 
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